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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1870. 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 

As we anticipated, M. Thiers’s mission has failed; the 
negotiations for peace are broken off ; and the war goes on. 
Yo what immediate end, it is not very difficult to foresee. 
The Germans will take Paris, either by fire or famine, or 
both. Humanly speaking, there can be little doubt of that. | 
Girt about by a circle of iron, forbid to replenish her | 
store of provisions, with about 2,000,000 mouths to feed, | 
harassed by internal dissension, and with no probability of 
relief from without, the ultimate fate of the French capital 


, seems inevitable: it must succumb, even though neither ball 


nor shell from German guns should fall within the city. The 
King of Prussia, it is said, is reluctant to order the bom- 
bardment ; that may or may not be so—we hope it is ; but the 
stern logic of necessity may be too strong for even his 
Majesty’s will; and, at all events, he can have no tenderness 
as regards the detached forts. There will be no scruple as 
to bombarding them; and by the time they are destroyed, 
the French garrisons driven out, and a German occupation 
effected, the stores of provisions in Paris will be exhausted, 


4s 
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and, with them, her effective means of resistance. She must 
then share the fate of Metz, the position of which, only on a 
larger scale, her own very much resembles. 

There are but three influences that can hinder this result 
from occurring :—First, that the besieged shall be able to 
drive off the besiegers, of which there is no visible proba- 
bility. Second, that Generals Famine and Disease shall be 
as active, and more destructive, among the troops of King 
William than among the garrison and inhabitants of Paris ; 
and of that, with free communication with Germany, and 
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nearly the whole of France open to them, there is still less 
probability, though, no doubt, the besieging troops will suffer 
severely; but, then, to warrant hope from that source, 
they must suffer very much severely than their adver- 
gavies. Third, that an army or armies sufliciently strong 
to raise the siege can be organised in the provinces ; 
but of that, probably, there is even less hope than of either 
of the two other influences. So far as appears, the pro- 
vinces, however much may be talkedabout theiretforts at ‘Tours 
and in Paris, are little likely to make any such effort. The 
provinces have been too long und too entirely accustom d to 
rely upon Paris, for Paris to gain anything from the exertions of 
the provinces. sesides, it is tolerably certain that the pro- 
vinces will have quite enough to do to take care of them- 
selves. A full third of France is already overrun by the 
German armies; and nearly the whole of the troops from 
Metz, together with those re cently engaged in besieging 
Strasbourg, Schelestadt, Verdun, and other places, are at 
liberty to pursue the investment of the remaining strong 
places in the north-east and north, and, which is probably 
of more serious import, to overrun the south and west, and 
to sweep those regions of supplies as other portions of the 
country have been swept. To oppose the hosts under the 
command of Prince Frederick Charles, and of Von Werder, 
Von der ‘Tann, and Von Manteuffel, France really has no 
armies fit to take the field. We are told, it is true, of 
Armies of the Loire, of the North, of the West, and of the 
Centre; and each of these makes a fair-enough figure upon 
paper, but we fear it will be on paper mainly that they wit/ 
figure. The Army of the Loire, under General Paladin 
ad Aurelles, is said to number 80,000 men; but, if so, why 
does it not at once “ play the game”’ sketched out for it by a 
London journal the other day: “ Crush Von der 'Tann with as 
little delay as possible, and then march on Troyes as rapidly 
as it can"’: Probably the answer is, Because the Army of 
the Loire is not equal to the effort—at present, and is still 
less likely to be so when Von der Tann is reinforced by that 
portion of Prince Frederick Charles's army now on its march 
to join him. As to the Army of the West, under 
Kératry, though it, too, bulks largely on paper, 
being reckoned at 90,000 men, it must be composed of 
merely raw levies, and, at all events, it still remains in camp 
somewhere in Brittany, if it really exists at all. ‘The Army 
of the North, under General Bourbaki, is estimated at 
40,000; but of how much value this estimate is, may be 
inferred from the fact that General Bourbaki, on being told 
lately to do something with the Army of the North, replied, 
“The Army of the North—where is it:’’ Then the Army 
of the Centre, said to be stationed at Mer, near Blois, and 
counted as 90,000 strong, has as yet given so little sign of 
activity as to leave its very existence matter of doubt. 
Finally, we hear of Armies of the Vosges and of Besancon 
(the latter so mythical that the name of its commander is 
unknown) ; but, even if these armies exist, and number the 
100,000 and odd men they are credited with, it is clear they 
will have work enough cut out for them in their own districts, 
and will consequently be unable to go to’ the relief of Paris 
or of any other part or place of France. 
For the present, then, the prospects of France are gloomy 
enough— indeed, about as dark as they well can be. She 
must count upon seeing her capital surrender to the enemy, 
and she must reckon on having the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of her fair provinces overrun, harried, and devastated 
to a greater or less degree. Apparently, she has no power 
to prevent all this being done. What, then, ought she to 
do? Submit to the logic of facts, and conclude peace on 
whatever terms her conqueror will grant? or continue the 
policy she has adopted, and fight on, against whatever odds, 
and under whatever disadvantages? It may seem a hard 
saying, and we know that it involves terrible sacrifices, but 
we cannot help thinking that the latter course would prove 
the best in the end. By submitting to the demands of 
Germany now, France might save her capital from the humi- 
liation of a foreign occupation, and she would preserve 
intact the resources of her rich southern and western pro- 
vinces. Material considerations, therefore, seem to counsel 
her to yield; but, then, she must secure these material 
advantages at the expense of consenting to the dismember- 
ment of the country, and, consequently, by the sacrifice of 
the self-respect of her people. On the other hand, by con- 
tinuing the struggle—even against hope of present success, 
and notwithstanding the fall of Paris, if Paris be destined to 
fall, as seems all but ccrtain—Frenchmen, if they have left 
in them any basis of manliness, may secure many important 
moral advantages—advantages that must prove of infinite 
value when they come, as come they must, to the task of 
reconstructing the institutions of their country, In the first 
place, they will learn the art of conquering in the school of 
defeat, as they have done aforetime. In the second place, 
they may hope that fortune will not always be their foe, and 
that she will again smile upon their efforts—when they have 
merited her favour. In the third place, and, perhaps, more 
important than all else, under the correction of adversity they 
will learn both virtue and wisdom—the folly, conceit, and 
effeminacy that now characterise them, and have so largely 
contributed to their ruin, will be burnt out, and a new soul of 
hardy, truth-loving, wisely-judging (because reasoningly- 
judging) manhood and moderation in ambition will take their 
place, Mars is a stern deity and a hard master; he exacts 
severe sacrifices from his votaries; but, if they firmly bear 
the ordeal he imposes, he always gives them strength, if 
he rubs off their polish. The French needed chastisement ; 
they required purifying they do so still; and continued 
warfare alone can purge them of their folly and their pride. 
For the sake, then, of the moral regeneration it will bring, | 


they will do well to continue the struggle. In the fourth 
place, the resources of Germany, though great, are not 
illimitable. ‘The time may come when peace will be as 
necessary to the people of Germany as it is to those of 
France now; even German tenacity may become relaxed by 
over-tension, German ambition be satiated by continued 
victory, or German military virtue be destroyed by too much 
success ; and with that time will come France's opportunity. 
In the fifth place, were the war to close now, France would 


have nought save humiliation to look back upon im 
connection with it; whereas, were she to gain some 


triumphs, even though they were not signal victories— 
and there is no reason why, in the course of time, she 
should not—then would she be in better heart for setting 
about the work of reorganisation that must needs devolve 
upon her, and for entering upon that new and better life 
which we hope she has yet in store. Finally, there is a 
probability that the contest might accomplish the destruc- 
tion of that system of centralisation that has so long pre- 
vailed in France, and the obliteration of that habit of relying 
upon Government for everything that has been so long the 
bane of Frenchmen, Paris would be taught that she was no 
longer France; the provinces would learn, by the necessity 
of doing so, to depend upon themselves and not upon the 
capital for inspiration and guidance; the peasants, the 
artisans, all orders of the community, would become accus- 
tomed to rely upon their own efforts to secure prosperity, to 
repair disaster, and to secure happiness, instead of being, as 
they almost universally are, mere waiters upon Providence 
under the name of “Government”’ to do everything for 
them. 

We do not disguise from ourselves that, ere those ends 
can be attained, a terrible ordeal must be passed through, 
grievous sufferings must be borne, and severe sacrifices must 
be made. But, surely, to achieve such a moral, social, and 
political regeneration as we have pictured, is worth any 
price short of national extinction; and therefore do we 
think that, if the French are equal to paying the price—to 
enduring the intervening evils—they do well to maintain the 
present seemingly hopeless struggle, for the sake of the ulti- 
mate and exceeding great reward they may reap from their 
efforts. 


THE LATE SIR JAMES Y, SIMPSON,—At a meeting of a committee held 
in Edinburgh, on Monday—the Earl ef Dalhousie preriding—it was stated 
that the form of the national memorial to the late Sir James Y. Simpson had 
been agreed upon, as follews :—“* 1st, a monument and statuein Edinburgh ; 
2nd, a marble bust in Westminster Abbey; 3rd, an hospital in Edinburgh 
for the diseases of women, constructed on those principles which Sir James 
so often and so clearly enforced; 4th, similar hospitals in Lundon and 
Dublin, should sufficient funds be obtained.” It was also stated that a 
sum of £1950 had already been subscribed, 


LION-HUNTING IN SOUTH AFRICA.—Reports received from the Cape 
mention a serious accident which had befallen Captain Watson, second 
battalion 11th Regiment, while on a shooting expedition in South Africa. 
On the battalion being ordered home from the Cape, he obtained leave to 
proceed up country beyond Natal, and was joined at Cape Town by three 
friends from England, one an officer in the Guards. It appears that, while 
they were out together, a lion, which Captain Watson had twice wounded, 
turned and followed him, He sought refuge in a swamp, but was pursued 
and caught by the infuriated beast, who inflicted severe wounds about the 
head and shoulder, One of the party then came up and shot the lion. 
According to latest accounts, Captain Watson was progressing favourably. 

DENSE FOG.—London and the districts for many miles round were 
enveloped, on Wednesday, in the blackest fog which has been experienced 
since the winter of 1868. Commencing shortly after daybreak, it gradually 
became thicker, till at eight o’clock it was hardly possible to discern 
objects a few yards off. cetween nine and ten there were signs of its 
clearing off, but shortly afterwards it became still thicker, and changed 
from a white to the blackness of a November fog. At noon the streets were 
darker than at midnight. Of course all places of business were lighted, and 
in some places the lamps in the streets were lit. Traffic was carried on in 
the streets, but necessarily at a slow pace, and most of the cabs appeared 
with lamps—in some cases with as many as three. The river steam-boat 
traffic was entirely suspended, notice to that effect being poste! at the 
various piers, Below London Bridge a large number of vessels on their way 
up to the docks had to remain gt anchor till the fog cleared away, which it 
did shortly after two o'clock. Numerous accidents are reported to have 
occurred during the fog, some of them serious. Three cases of persons 
run over were attended to at the hospitals, one of which it is feared wili 
have a fata] termination, 

THE RUSSIAN ORDER OF ST, GEORGE.—It ma be interesting to k y 
something about this order, which has lately been f istributed seen 
among the German Princes, . George was 
founded in 1769 by Catherine II., and is only given for real, distinguished 
There 
Austria. It is, therefore, the only order in Russia which is pr falcanparndcd 
~ = of —~ and orange 

as a history, O) e seve 
grades, which are worn in different ways—on the pesaet oie the smn ae 
capture of a cannon, or for be 
the first to mount a breach; and to get the first the candidate muat ro 
defeated an army of at least 50,000 men. Last year there was not a single 
officer of the first grade, and only two of the second. Two or three of the 
Grand Dukes have the third and fourth. On the occasion of the hundredth 
anniversary of the order last year, the Emperor, in accordance with the 
rules of the order, put on the Grand Cross—up to this time he had worn 
only the third degree—and sent one to the King of Prussia for the battle of 
Sadowa, The King had been previously decorated at Waterloo, This last 
spring the first-class was also bestowed on the Austrian Archduke Albert 
for the battle of Custozaa. There is one lady among the forei mn 
knights—the late Queen of Naples, decorated for her defence of Gaeta, ' 

LORD MAYyor’s DAy.—The annual procession of the 
other City dignitaries from Guildhall to Westminster mole ph 
afternoon, in one of the densest fogs experienced for some time. The 
street lamps along the route (including those of the Thames Embankme n 
were lighted, bat they only served to make the darkness visible: and the 
vaet crowds which assembled could only hope to ob’ain a dim and misty 
vision of the gilded carriages and gorgeous liveries which mark this 
display of civic splendour, Fortunately, however, just after the Lord 
Mayor reached the Embankment the fog suddenly abated, and before 
the return of the procession it had entirely disappeared. The Recorder 

resented the past and present Lord Mayors to the Lord Ob ief 

aron, who highly complimented them ; and the nuesual legal basiues: 
which on these occasions takes the Lord Mayor to Westminster was 
transacted. In the evening the Lord Mayor gave a sumptuous 
banquet at the Guildhall, The princi speeches were delivered by the 
Premier, the Home Secretary, the Chancellor, and the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affaire. The chief feature of the speaking was the vin- 
dication of our attitude with respect to the war. The complaints of our 
neutrality were admirably dealt with, by the Lord Chauceilor first aud 
then by the Prime Minister, while Lord Granviile historically’ vin- 
dicated our efforts after peace. Mr. Gladstone, indeed, put the ques- 
tion of our neutrality with all his force when he said that not only 


was it impossible for us to give satisfaction to t 
but that we had a better testimony to our Pa ons 
we hed given an equality of dissatisfaction. It is, however, 


but of little use to spend tii 
vines two excited belligerente that wa hanes 
between them. As 


way between two distant person: 
other, His Lordship’s elaborate and able vindleara of amet. the 


attend toit, At pb wreend such a vindicatio: 
amid what Mr. Gladstone fitly called the 

cast upon us, That those reproaches are 5 
Englishmen all believe with the Li 
of the war is over, it will be 
behaved with the strictest partiality, 
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Foreign Intelligence, 


FRANCE. 


After the émeute at the Hotel de Ville, Paris, the G 
took a vote on the following question :—** Does the 
Paris maintain (‘ Yes’ or ‘ No’) the powers of the 
the National Defence?’’ The total result of the 
557,976 Ayes; 62,638 Noes. 

Elections of mayors for the several districts of the capital too. 
place on the 5th inst. The greater number chosen belong to t),. 
Republican party, including MM. Salingy, Martin - Camot 
Corbon, Arnaud, and Vantrain. Some partisans of the Commune 
were also chosen, such as MM. Tirdid and Bonvalet, a 

The Government of the National Defence has suppressed t},o 
Imperial Guard, and placed the officers and soldiers of the ,. 
Guard on the same pay as the Line on active service, 
Government has also decreed that for the future the decoration of 
the Legion of Honour shall be exclusively reserved as a reward 
for military services and for acts of bravery and self-deyoti., 
accomplished in the enemy’s presence, : 

The troops in Paris have been formed into three 
which consists of the Sedentary National Guard. 

A decree of the Tours Government, dated the 4th inst., has 
been issued ordering that all corps of freeshooters or voluute; rs 
shall be attached by the Minister of War to an army corps in the 
field or to a territorial military division. An official decree of the 
8rd inst. requires each department of France to furnish, at its 
own expense, within two months, one battery of artillery for 
every 100,000 of its population. The batteries are to be “coy. 
pletely equipped with men and material, the first battery to in 
ready within one month. The Government has orderéd tho 
mobilisation of all able-bodicd men between the ages of tweuty 
and forty, including even those who are married or widowers wit); 
children. 

The Government has ordered the Prefects to arrest Marshal 
Bazaine or any of his staff, if found in France, and to send them 
to Tours. 

General de Barral, who distinguished himself in Strasbourg, 
has been thrown into prison by the populace of Grenoble simply 
because he is a General of the Empire. 

On the 3rd M. Esquiros issued an address to the inhabitants 
of Marseilles, announcing that he had irrevocably given in his 
resignation. He entreats them not to allow his name to become 4 
pretext for internal conflict, and will not permit it to be associated 
with fratricidal struggles. The address concludes by appealing to 
all parties to unite against the invader. The Mayor issued a 
proclamation on the 4th annulling the convocation of the electors 
for the nomination of an Administrator of the Department, is 
well as the election of a General to the command of the National 
Guards, which was ordered by the Revolutionary Commuue in its 
proclamation of the 2nd inst. 

At Perpignan there have been some frightful excesses. A letter 
of the 30th ult. says:—‘‘ Civil war has commenced here. List 
night the Colonel commanding in the town was attacked by a 
factious band, and received four sabre-cuts on the head. He wis 
carried to the hospital, and on its very threshold he was neur 
being murdered, and was only saved by the exertions of a sergesit 
of infirmiers. At the same hour the chef d’escadron of the geu- 
darmes was similarly assailed. To-day, in front of his house, M. 
de Bordas was stoned. I never saw anything so horrible. Anotlir 
person, pursued by a raging crowd, was killed by blows of hatchets 
and hammers on the Place de la Laye. As I write the drums of 
the National Guard are beating to arms, and they are turning out 
to restore order. All the houses and shops are shutting up.” 


SPAIN. 


The selection of the Duke d’ Aosta as the future King of Spain 
was proposed by Marshal Prim in the sitting of the Cortes on the 
4th inst. Senor Castelar delivered a vehement speech in condemna- 
tion of the domestic and foreign policy of the Government. The 
sitting of the Cortes was then suspended, and the voting upon tlie 
question of electing a King was fixed for the 16th inst. 

The Government has decided on sending this winter 9000 fresh 
troops to Cuba, who will be shipped by the Lopez Steamer 


Company. 
ITALY. 


A Royal decree orders the dissolution of the Chamber. The 
electoral colleges are convoked for Nov. 20. The Senate and the 
Chamber of Deputies are to meet on Dec. 5, 

The Minister of War is engaged in drawing up a scheme for the 
reorganisation of the Italian army with special reference to the 
reserves, and with the object of collecting them more quickly for 
service, 

The College of Jesuits at Rome has been closed by the military 


authorities, 
HOLLAND. 

There is a Ministerial crisis in Holland. On Monday the 
Minister of Finance, M. van Bosse, stated, in the Upper Chamber, 
that the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and subsequently the 
Minister for the Colonies (on account of ill-health), the Minister 
of Justice, and the Minister of War having given in their resig- 
nation, the other Ministers had placed their portfolios also at the 
King’s disposal, but they will continue to exercise their functions 
until the King has decided upon the course to be pursued. 


; SERVIA. 

The Skupstchina has passed measures establishing Ministerial 
responsibility, revising the press regulations, creating the rank of 
General in the army, and reducing the telegraph rates for foreign 
messages. In reply to a qnestion as to the alleged massing of 
Turkish troops on the frontier, the Minister for Foreign A flairs 
declared that there had never been fewer Turkish forces on tho 
frontier than now. Should this state of thirgs undergo avy 
alteration the Ministry would do its duty. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

An announcement has been made from Washington that tho 
mission to Great Britain has been offered to General Robert C. 
Schenck, who will probably accept the post. 

_ In the elections which have just taken place the negroes voted 
in accordance with the provisions of the 15th amendment to the 
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Constitution. Except at New Orleans, everything passed off 
quietly. In that city disturbances occurred, and two negrocs were 


killed, 
CHINA. 

A telegram has been received at the Foreign Office from Mr. 

Wade, dated Pekin, Oct, 26, stating that the Chinese Com- 


missioner is about to start for France, and that there is no danger 
in the north of China, 
INDIA, 


The overland mail brings news from Bombay to the 15th 1» 
from Calcutta to the 12th of October. Lord Napier of Magi’, 
the Pioneer says, is evidently determined to crush what secu ! 
be the growing insubordination of the British army in In. 
Fifty per cent of the senteces of courts-martial are returne«: |) 
his Lordship “ for revision"? and increase of punishment; he | 
ordered that all sentences of imprisonment shall be carried out 11 
one of the prisons in India; and promises that before loos 
sentences of penal servitude will also be worked out in 1): 
country. Those men, therefore, who commit themselves iu 1)” 
expectation of a passage to England, will be disappointed to tir 
that they have only by so doing lengthened and aggravated 
period of their exile, There is no other news of any gor: + 


interest. 
————___ 
— 
Pm ag IRRITATION OF THE INHABITANTS OF STRASBOURG incre /8 


Gerinan soldiers are continually found assassinated, The Bad: 1 ¢ 


wetnekcg Cxcite the anger of the inhabitants most, and are oftevest 


attacked 
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THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR PEACE. — 
THE negotiations for peace have failed, and M. Thiers has 
turned to Tours. y 
: a from Versailles an account, officially prepared, which 
the negotiations with M. Thiers about the ormistice 
tm the point of view that Count Bismarck would probably like 
‘oud ken by the rest of Europe. In five days’ negotiations, we 
11 the French Plenipotentiary—if we can so call an eminent 
F who was abruptly disavowed after travelling about 


presents 


aes 


ure 


state Sie in the interest of his country’s salvation—was 
Bd diy offered an armistice on the distinct basis that the 
re eeaae status quo should be maintained ; in other words, that 
wilt) Guid remain strictly invested, except for the purpose 
DT aRiDEE the Deputies to the National Assembly to 38 
Cae out of the city. The Paris Government, however, 
ae have Paris provisioned during the armistice, and 
‘ey would not offer any military equivalent for that ad- 


; «, The Germans considered the demand utterly un- 
table in the military point of view; and, as the Paris 
accept A : ; aa 
Government would not yield their | claim, M. ‘thiers was on 
<ynday directed by the Provisional Government to break off the 
: ‘tious. tis further stated from Versailles that after the 
French Government had declared, through M. Thiers, that they 
were unable to accept the German offer of an armistice to last as 
ig as they wished on the basis of a inilitary status guo, Count 
Bismarck proposed that the elections should take place without 
armistice. He was willing that the Paris and Tours Govern- 
yuent should appoint, according as they might desire, a time for 
she elections, and announce when they should be held ; and he 
- ed to permit the elections to be held, even in the occupied 
nortion of France, without an armistice being declared, and to 
respect the freedom of election, Upon this M. Thiers had a final 
-ousultation at the outposts with M. Favre and General Trochu, 
put returned to Versailles without being empowered to accept the 
German offer, und had, indeed, orders to break off the 
negotiations. ; he 
M. Jules Favre has addressed a circular to the French Ministers 
abroad, in which he affirms that Prussia, by causing the rejection 
of the armistice, has ouce more proved that she continues the war 
solely with a strictly personal object, without caring for the real 
interests of her subjects, and especially the interests of the 
Germans Whom she drags along in her wake. M. Jules Favre 
says -— 

“Prussia pretends to be forced to prosecute the war by 
our refusal to cede two provinces which we neither can nor will 
abandon. In reality, she seeks to destroy us t8 satisfy the ambi- 
tion of the men by whom she is governed. The sacrifice of the 
Freuch nation is useful to them for the preservation of their 
power, and they coldly profess to be astonished that we should 
refuse to become their accomplices by falling into the weakness 
which their diplomacy advises.’’ M. Jules Favre exposes the con- 
duct of Prussia, which, after the fall of the empire, refused to agree 
toa truce, and goes on to say:—‘* The Prussian armies have now 
been besieging Paris for fifty days, butthe inhabitants shownosigns 
of weakness. Some attempts at sedition which have been made 
have enabled the population of Paris to render legitimate, by an 
imposing vote, the Government of National Defence, which 
acquires thereby a consecration of its right in the eyes of Earope. 
«The Government entered into negotiation for an armistice which 
should allow of the election of deputies throughout the Republican 
territory, even where invaded. The duration of the armistice was 
to be twenty-five days, with a proportional revictualling of the 
capital. Prussia did not dispute the two first conditions, making, 
however, some reservations with regard to the vote in Alsace and 
Lorraine, which we did not enter further into because her absolute 
fusal to admit the revictualling of Paris rendered all discussion 
M. Jules Favre demonstrates that the revictualling of 
pital was a necessary consequence of the suspension of hos- 
tilities ; an armistice without that provision would have been a 
capitulation at a given moment without honour, without hope. ‘By 
refusing our demand to provision Paris, Prussia rejected the armi- 
stice, Itisnot only the French army but the French nation that she 
socks to annihilate, when she proposes to reduce Paris to the 
horrors of s famine. Europe demanded that France should 
assemble deputies to deliberate upon the question of peace. 
Prussia refused this assembly by subjecting it to an iniqui- 
tous condition contrary to every right. With regard to the 
Prussian accusation that the French Government obliges 
Prussia to starve Paris, Europe will judge of the value of 
such imputations. They are the last feature of a policy which 
c mmenced by pledging the word of the Sovereign in favour of the 
'rench nation, and terminates by a diplomatic rejection of every 
combination which would allow France to express her wishes. We 
do not know what the neutral Powers will think of propositions 
vet aside with such haughtiness. Perhaps they will perceive, at 
lust, what will be reserved for them by Prussia, risen 
by victory into a position to accomplish her designs. 
As regards ourselves, we obey an imperieus and simple duty, still 
iuaintaining that the proposal for an armistice is the only means 
of obtaining a solution by a National Assembly upon the tre- 
mendous questions which the crimes of the Imperial Government 
have permitted the enemy to place before us. Prussia, which 
perceives the odious character of her refusal, seeks to dissimulate 
it under a disguise which can deceive no one. To ask us for a 
month’s consumption of our provisions is to ask of us our arms— 
arms which we resolutely hold in our hands and will not lay down 
without fighting. We have done everything that men of honour 
could do to stop this conflict; but the issue from it has been 
closed against us, and we can henceforth take counsel only 
of our courage, throwing back the responsibility upon those who 
systematically refuse all compromise. It is to their personal 
«ubition that thousands of men may perhaps still be immolated ; 
and when Europe, moved by the spectacle, wishes to arrest the 
combatants upon the frontier of the field of carnage, in order to 
summon together the representatives of the nation, to seek a basis 
for peace, they say, ‘ Yes, but on condition that the population of 
this city who suffer—these women, childrex, and old men—the 
innocent victims of the war—shall receive no succour; so that, the 
truce having expired, it may be impossible for their defenders to 
tight us without causing them to die of hunger.’ 

“This is what the Prussian chiefs do not fear to reply to the 

propositions of four European Powers. We call right and justice to 
Witness against them, and we are convinced that if their army and 
their nation were able to give a vote they would condemn this 
inhuman policy, Let it be well understood that up to the last 
moucut the Government of National Defence, absorbed by the 
iuinense interests confided to it, will do everything in its power 
to render an honourable peace possible. The means of consulting 
France were refused to it, and it thereupon interrogated Paris. 
All Paris, in reply, rises to arms to show the country and the 
world what a great people can do when it defends its honour, its 
homies, and the independence of its country.”’ 


negotl 


promis 


“TRASER'S MAGAZINE” ON STANDING ARMIES.—The demoralising 
(Mcct (both on the nation and the soldiers) of standing armies is thus 
vevcribed in Fraser's Mayasine :—** In London the soldier is not conspicuous, 
save in a few spots where barracks are situated. Here the taverns and low 
music-halls (? bells) are nightly full of redcoats, and coarse, drunken black- 
eUsrdism overflows now and again to the open etreet in an avalanche of 
oaths, curses, and blows. Knightsbridge, in the heart of fashionable 
London, is one of these spots — plague spots ; and one cannot help wonder- 
ing how, night after night, so many soldiers-have leave to stay out of 

‘uracks for the enjcyment of the amusements which they patronise. 
* Soldiers have fame. «: d harlots infamy; 
Birds of a feather, n ‘e) theless they be, 
Flying and docking in polluted air, 
Of men’s low breath, which calls them foul and fair.’ 
crt, the average British soldier, in Loudon and everywhere else, is in 
of peace # mere curse to the community. We cannot, by any 


; oe imagination, represent him as the ideal champion of justice 
wd right, 


| time believed that such offers would have been a 
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DIPLOMATIC CORKESPONDENCE AS TO PEACE. 

ALTHOUGH the effort to secure peace initiated by her Majesty's 
Government has fallen through, the documents connected with its 
inauguration are historically interesting, as showing the motives 
which governed the attempt. We therefore print the diplomatic 
correspondence on the subject :— 

EARL GRANVILLE TO LORD A, LOFTUS 
Foreign Office, Oct. 20, 

My Lord,—It is needless to state how deeply her M 4 i Peto 
have deplored the outbreak and continuance of the great war which is still 
raging between Germany and France. They did their utmost to prevent it 
aud, since the declaration of hostilities and their own Proclamation of Neu: 
trality, they have used their influence to prevent its extension; for if any 
of those nations which have remained neutral had taken u part all Europe, 
it is probable, would have been gradually involved in the calamity, with | 
doubtful advantage to either belligerent. Nothing would have given more | 
satisfaction to her Majesty's Government than to contribute in any manner | 
to an honourable and permanent peace. Offers of mediation or of good 
offices would not have been wanting if her Majesty’s Goverment had at any 
table to both the belli- | 
cerents, They could not, however, shut their eyes to the fact that such astate 
of things had not arisen ; and thecourse which they adopted themselves, sud | 
which they recommended to others, was to abstain from making unaccept- 
able proposals, or giving ineffective advice, which could only weaken the 
chance of obtaining at some future time the object they hadin view. They 
indeed recommended that Count Bismarck and M. Favre should personally 
communicate their respective views. t 
unfortunately, with no immediate result, except to show how divergent 
were their opinions as to a possible basis of negotiation. 

After uninterrupted and extraordinary suce s on the part of Ger- 
many, what is the present phase of thy war? The main body of the 
German army is engaged in the investment of the French capital, and the 
reduction by famine and by bombardment of the city of Paris appears to 
be among the measures which are under discussion at the German bead- 
quarters, Count Bernstorff has communicated to me some of the circulars 
which have been published by the North German Government on the war ; 
and on the 11th inst. he gave me the circular, in which it is stated that the 
inevitable consequences of the prolongation of the struggle before Paris 
will be that hundreds of thousands will die of starvation, The communi- 
cation of this opinion of the fearful results which may possibly, and even 
not improbably, arise from a long siege of Paris makes it a positive Cuty 
on the part of her Majesty's Government to leave nothing undoue to avoid 


Such a meeting did take place, but, | 


so greatacalamity. It is alsoclear that the war has already exhibited, 
and if it is prolonged rinst increasingly present, features which concern 
not the two belligere nts only, but Europe at large. Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment are confident that the explanation of their views will not be construed 
as an unfriendly act. It is dictated by a most sincere anxie'y for the 
present and future welfare of two nations with whom this country has long 
been on most friendly terms, 

I am aware of the strong arguments which may be used in favour of 
extreme measures against Paris. I am, however, desirous of inquiring 
whether there are not considerations which appear perhaps stronger to 
spectators than to those who are under the influence of extraordinary mili- 
tary success, accompanied by the consciousness of great efforts and vast 
sacrifices. Itis undoubted that such au operation as the reduction of Paris 
by famine or bombardment, although without precedent as to its magni- 
tude, is authorised by the practice of war; but it is equally certain that, 
involving, as stated by Count Bismarck, not only the ruin, but the death, 
with incidents of peculiar horror, of hundreds of thousands of non-com- 
batants, everyone would admit it should not be resorted to until all possi- 
ble alternatives have been exhausted. Presuming @ successful issue to an 
attack on Paris at no distant time, it is not unreasonable to compare with 
its advantages the prospective disadvantages which may ensue; and the fact 
that some of these touch the feelings of mankind as much as their reason 
does not discourage her Majesty’s Government from laying them before the 
King and his advisers, The bitter recollection of the past three months 
may be eff.ced by time and by a sense of the conduct and valour of the 
enemy in the field. There are degrees of exasperation, and the probability 
of a fresh and irreconcilable war must be greatly increased if a generation 
of Frenchmen behold the spectacle of the destruction of a capital, a 
spectacle associated with the deaths of large numbers of helpless aud un- 
armed persons, and the destruction of treasures of art, sciences, and 
historical associations of inestimable value and incapable of being replaced. 
Frightful as such @ catastrophe would be to France, and dangerous as I 
believe it would be to the chances of future peace to Europe, her Majesty's 
Government believe that to none would it be more painful than toGermany 
and its rulers. 

The French Government, acting upon considerations which appear to 
them conclusive, have, since the meeting of Count Bismarck and M, Favre, 
declined to propose negotiations for peace. But her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have assumed the responsibility of urging the Provisional Govern- 
meut to agree to an armistice which might lead to the convocation of a 
Constituent Assembly and the re-establishuient of peace. Her Majesty's 
Government have also not failed to represent to them the importance of 
making every concession compatible with their honour in the present 
circumstances of the war. Her Majesty’s Government are not autho- 
rised to say 80, but they cannot believe that such representations 
to the French Government will remain without effect. During this 
war two moral causes have aided immensely the great material power 
of the Germans, They have been fighting to repel the threat of 
foreign invasion, and to assert the right of a great country to constitute 
itself in the way most conducive to the full development of its 
resources. ‘The glory of these efforts will be increased if it can 
be trily said in history that the King of Prussia had exhausted every 
attempt for peace before the orders for the attack on Paris were given, and 
that the conditions of peace were just, moderate, and in accordance with 
true policy and the sentiments of the age. 

Her Majesty’s Government wish tat it should be clearly understood, 
which their conduct has hitherto plainly shown, that they have no wish to 
offer superfluous or unacceptable advice to the belligerents, The sug- 
gestions which they have now made in a most friendly spirit arise from 
their attention having been formally drawn to consequences of so for- 
midable a character as, in the judgment of Count Bismarck, are likely to 
arise from the prolonged investment of Paris. They cannot remain silent 
or leave anything untried which may have a tendency to avert such a fear- 
ful and unexampled catastrophe. 


COUNT BI8MARCK’S REPLY, 


The following is the text of the reply of Count Bismarck to 
Lord Granville’s despatch, It is addressed to Count Bernstorff, 
the Prussian Ambassador in London :— 


Versailles, Oct. 28. 

Lord Granville has kindly communicated to your Excellency the despatch 
which he addressed to Lord Augustus Loftus on the 20th inst. Your 
Excellency is therefore acquainted with thecontents. I may at once assure 
you that Lord Granville’s wish for a speedy termination of this destructive 
contest, and the non-application of the extreme measures, sanctioned by 
international usages, is the more fully appreciated by his Majesty the King 
as Germany, which, despite her victories, is obliged to make so many sacri- 
fices in this war between two great nations, has a much more immediate 
interest in the restoration of peace than a neutral country, in the position 
of a humane, and, as we admit, nobly sympathetic, looker-on, For this 
reason his Majesty the King bas been much pleased to learn, from Lord 
Granville’s despatch, that her Britannic Majesty's Goyernment shares our 
conviction that, as a necessary preliminary to successful negotiations, the 
French people should ba permitted to elect a National Repre-entative 
Assembly. From the moment of learning what had occurred in 
Piris on Sept. 4, we expressed the like conviction on every op- 
portunity that offered. I may remind you that, in consequence 
of a suggestion of the English Cabinet, his Majesty the King 
authorised me, at Meaux, more than & month ago, to discuss 
with M. Jules Favre the possibility of the convention of a Constituent 
Assembly. His Majesty, wishing to contribute to the creation of a legal 
Representative Assembly of France, in the negotiations at Ferrivres offered 
an armistice on terms the moderation of which was generally acknow- 
ledged, and, moreover, conelusively proved by the fall of Toul and Stras- 
bourg a few days after. It is well known that these terms were rejected, 
and in what manner, It is equally well known that the King was willing 
to permit the elections fixed tor Oct. 2 by the Paris Goverument to be held 
in all parts of the country occupied by the German troops, and to give every 
facility for them, although they had been ordered by a Government not 
yet recognised by us, Our transactions with the French local and depart- 
mental authorities, of which those with the Maire of Versailles have been 
mentioned in the public press, prove the willingness of the German autho- 
rities to promote free and unrestrained elections in France ; but the Paris 
Government bad no intention to allow the nation to elect representatives. 
It first adjourned the elections fixed for the 2nd inst., and subsequently 
annulled the decree ‘of the Tours Government appointing the 16th as the 
day of polling. The decree of annulment has already been published in the 
newspapers. 

lcs original, with the signatures of the members of the Government, has 
by an accident fallen into our hands. We have also obtained possession of 
a letter from M. Gambetta, of which, as it characteristically illustrates the 
tone prevailing in the Paris Government, I cannot refrain from sending 
your Excellency a copy. All these experiences did not prevent us from 
offering our co operation in any future steps the Paris Government might 
be inclined to take with a view toenable the lrench people to elect 
deputies, in order to express its opinion on current evexts and participate 
in the responsibilities of the Government, arbitrarily usurped by private 
persons, The friendly mediation of some distinguished personages, « itizens 
of w neutral State, who repaired to Paris for this purpose, afforded us an 
opportunity once more of offering the French rulers the means of pro- 


3° 
ceeding with the elections, and thereby liberating France from the anarchy 
which renders negotiations for peace impossible. {We intimated our readt- 
ness to accord an armistice for the period requisite for the elections, at the 
same time declaring that we would cither permit the deputies of the 


smc id enter Paris or the Paris deputies to repair to any other place, in 
case the 


@ P wliament were to assemble elsewhere. These proposals, 
which only on the 9th inst. were, with our consent, laid before 
the menibe of the Varis Government by neutrals, met with 
such a reception tha he mediating personages declared that they must 
give up the hopes they had cherished. Immediat r 


ely afterwards M. 
Gambetta left Paris by balloon, and his first exclamation on descending to 
terra firma, if we are to believe French sources of information, was a pro- 
test against the election of national representatives. vents prove that he 

; led in hindering the elections, and the endeavour in the opposite 
direction of M. Crémieux failed. It appears from this statement of facts 
that the expedient recommended by her British Majesty’s Government, as 
a means for the promotion of peace—namely, the arrangement of free 
elections to a Constituent Assembly—is not opposed by us, but by the Paris 
rulers; tliat we have been ready to co-operate for this purpose from 
the,very (iret, and that our offers have been always rejected by 
the Government of the National Defence. We were, therefore, fully 
justified in declining, in our communication of the 11th inst., referred to 


| by the English Minister, all responsibility for the deplorable consequences 


to which a@ resistauce @ oulrance must expose the inhabitants of Paris. 
That this ‘communication did not fail to produce an impression upon 
the English Cabinet is only what we expected. How very much we 
should deplore it, were the rulers of Paris to carry resistance to the 
utmost degree, we have proved by directing the attention of the 
world, and of the neutral Powers more particularly, to the consequences 
likely to result from it We hoped the representations of the neutral 
Powers would make some impression on the rulers of Paris, who 
are sacrificing the life and property of the inhabitants to their own ambi- 
tion, We looked the more confidently forward to such a result, as the 
Government of Paris and Tours have assumed the direction of the destinies 
of France on their own responsibility, and without any other tide than 
that which arbitrary and violent usurpation, coupled with the continued 
refusal to listen to the voice of the nation, can give. We can only thank 
her British Majesty’s Government if it makes the attempt to caution the 
French Government against continuing in their wrong and dangerous path, 
and if ic endeavours to render them accessible to cousiderations which are 
calculated to spare France the further progress of her social and political 
disorganisation, and to protect her brilliant capital from the devastations 
of asiege. We cannot, however, suppress the apprehension that, owing to 
the illusions in which the Paris rulers seem to indulge, the well-meaning 
intervention of the English Cabinet will be misinterpresed by them. They 
are likely to regard the humane sympathy which prompted that interces- 
sion as support rendered them by the neutral Powers, and to derive from 
it an encouragement which, perhaps, might bring on results very different 
from those contemplated by Lord Granville. That, after our experience of 
the French rulers, we cannot take the initiative to reopen negotiations 
Lord Granville’s despatch seems to imply. In acquainting him with the 
whole contents of this communication, I request your Excellency to assure 
him that, actuated by a sincere wish for the restoration of peace, we shall 
willingly accept and examine any proposition that may be made to us by 
the French, with a view to commencing negotiations for peace. 


* WORKING FOR THE KING OF PRussIA,”—* Travailler pour le Roi de 
Prusse” is a French proverbial expression, signifying to work for nothing ; 
but many of the French, exposed to requisitions and compulsory services of 
all kinds, are feeling the literal force of the adage. Count Pinto-Mettkau, 
at a dinner in celebration of the fall of Metz, referred to the proverb in 
proposing the King’s health. He stated that it originated in the reign of 
Frederick II., and was a contemptuous expression applied to the parasites 
who collected round the King, greedy for a golden rain, but professing to 
offer him purely disinterested homage. As they received more respect than 
money, to work for the King of Prussia became synonymous with unre- 
munerated labour. 


THE OLD CHARTERHOUSE. 


Now that Charterhouse School is about to cease to be Charter- 
house School, and to pass into the hands of the managers of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, a new establishment being in course of 
erection elsewhere for the Charterhouse boys, some account of the 
old institution will be interesting. For this purpose, we cannot do 
better than copy an excellent article from the pen of Mr. Albert 
Hartshorne, which appeared some time ago in the Architect, Mr. 
Hartshorne says :— 

In giving a slight account of the Charterhouse as one of our 
great public schools, it will be desirable to preface our remarks 
with a sketch of its previous foundation and existenee as a monas- 
nd for monks of the Carthusian order. And, indeed, the past 
and present history of this celebrated spot are so closely inter- 
woven that it is impossible to separate its interest as a monastic 
institution from the subsequent fame it has attained as a seat of 
learning. We shall therefore endeavour to show, in a few words, 
to what peculiar circumstances the Charterhouse owes its 
foundation; we shall trace the prosperity of the monastery for 


nearly three centuries, until the general dissolution under 
Henry VIII., and we shall witness the trials of the order in those 


troublous times ; finally, we shall see how there arose, as it were, 
out of the ruins of a monkish establishment and through the 
wise munificence of a single individual, an institution almost 
unrivalled at the present day for refined learning and scholar- 
ship. A few general remarks upon the architecture and antiqui- 
ties of this famous place will be sufficient, in the present pages, to 
show the great interest it must always have—as much for the 
general public as for those who have had the advantage of an 
education within its walls, 

The Carthusian order was founded by St. Bruno towards the 
end of the eleventh century, and their first church and house were 
erected on a dreary waste near Grenoble, called Chartreuse. ‘The 
severity of the discipline imposed upon the members has been 
assigned as a reason for the slow increase of the order, which in 
the height of its prosperity only numbered 172 houses. The 
earliest Carthusian establishment in this country was founded by 
Henry I1., who erected a friary at Witham, in Somersetshire, of 
which Hugh, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, was the first head. 
There still exists a small apsidal and vaulted church at this 
place, which appears to have formed part of the monastic 
buildings, Passing over the foundation of ‘houses at Henton, in 
Wiltshire, by Ela, Countess of Salisbury, in 1243, and that at 
Bella Vale, in Nottinghamshire, by Nicholas Cantilupe, in 1543, 
we come in chronological order to the Charterhouse, as the fourth 
of the nine Carthusian establishments erected in England ; others 
were founded, at a later date, at Kingston-on-Hull, Coventry, 
Eppeworth, Mount Grace, and Sheen. 

In the year 1348 a terrible pestilence decimated England, and 
in London there were scarcely sufficient survivors left to bury the 
dead, while thousands were interred in common graves in the 
open fields. Ralph de Stratford, then Bishop of Peodce, pur- 
chased and consecrated a piece of ground called ‘No Man’s 
Land,’’ and subsequently ‘* Pardon Churchyard and Chapel,’ 
within the City walls; upon this he erected a chapel, where 
masses might be said for the repose of the souls of thedead. The 
plague still raging, Sir Walter de Manny added to Pardon Church- 
yard a piece of land called Spital Croft, and these, being united, 
were designated New Church Hawe. 

In 1361 Michael de Northburgh, Stratford’s successor, died, 
leaving £2000 for the founding and building a monastery of the 
Carthusian order, at Pardon Churchyard. Sir Walter de Manny 
obtained a charter of foundation for the convent, which was wit- 
nessed by John de Hastings, Humphrey de Bohun, Edward 
Mortimer, William de Montacute, and other men of note. He 
endowed the house with the land which had been abe grag | con- 
secrated as a burial-place, and the building was finished in 1370. 

The house enjoyed unbroken prosperity from this period until the 
Dissolution, at which time it received many valuable benefactions 
and gifts, its members constantly maintaining the highest character 
for discipline, regularity, and holiness of life. Butthe Commissioners 
for the 5 5 i im visited the house on May 4, 1534, and the first 
step which led to the abolition of the order was the committal to 
the Tower of the Prior and the Procurator for refusing to take the 
oaths 6f renunciation and supremacy. They were executed, with 
two others, at Tyburn, and their mangled bodies exposed on Lon- 
don Bridge and Charterhouse Gate. ‘The Abbeys of Westminster, 
Waltham, and St. Albans had now surrendered; and on May 10, 
1537, the new Prior and vine monks were committed to prison 
for refusing to take the oaths, and this further hastened the 
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dissolution of the monastery. 
On June 10 the deed of sur- 
render was drawn up, and 
Prior Trafford and his sixteen 
brethren resigned their offices. 
Of the ten monks who had 
been previously committed to 
Newgate, nine died in con- 
finement; while the tenth, 
after languishing in prison 
upwards of four years, was 
executed in L541. 

The remnant of the order 
passed over to Bruges, where 
they remained till the acces- 
sion of Mary. ‘They were by 
her reinstated in the house at 
Sheen in 1555, but were again 
ejected by Elizabeth in 1559. 
The monks crossed the water 
a second time, and again 
settled in Belgium, where they 
enjoyed their privileges until 
the suppression of religious 
houses by the Emperor 
Joseph IL., in 1783. 

But to return to the Charter- 
house. The site of the monas- 
tery had been granted, on the 
suppression by Henry VIil., 
to John Bridges and Thomas 
Hall as a reward for the safe 
keeping of the King’s tents 
and pavilions there deposited. 
The grant was afterwards ex- 
changed fora pension, and the 
King presented the estate to 
Sir Thomas Audley, Speaker 
of the House of Comuou, 


Berwick-on-T weed, and sub- 
sequently obtained a lease 
of coal-mines near Newcastle, 
which became the source of 
his great wealth. After the 
death of his wife, in 1602, 
Mr. Sutton consulted with 
his friends and resolved 
upon his great benefaction— 
namely, the foundation of a 
hospital for the maintenance 
of aged men, and the estab- 
lishment of a school for a 
certain number of youths, 
He purchased the Charter- 
house for £13,000, petitioned 
Parliament, and obtained 
leave and license to carry out 
his plan. He had himeelf 
intended to preside as the 
first master of his charity, but 
death overtook him while 
residing at his house at Hack- 
ney, on Dee. 12, 1611. 

Many difficulties were now 
raised respecting the fulfil- 
ment of Mr. Sutton’s in- 
tentions, but they were finally 
settled, and the hospital 
came into working order at 
Michaelmas, 1615. In 1627, 
at a meeting of the governors, 
a set of regulations were 
drawn up which obtained the 
Royal signature; and the 
greater part of these remain 
in force at the present day. 
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his resources, gir a Ke led 
Lord North, sold the placst? 
the Duke of Norfolk, y) 
resided here till 1569, oa his 
execution, in 1572, this ; a 
his other estates were _ 
cheated to the Crown: na 
on the death of Mary the for. 
feited property of the Hoy : 
of Norfolk was regranted 4 
the family, and the Charter. 
house was assigned to | 1 
Thomas Howard; he wis 
afterwards created Var) of 
Suffolk by James I, and the 
Charterhouse, then known a. 
Howard House, was sold na 
him to Thomas Sutton a 
1609. ie 

This gentleman was , 

scended from an aziciant I - 
colnshire family. He rex iveid 
his education at Eton, and 
at St. John’s College, one 
bridge, and became for zi 
short time a student of Li: 
coln’s Inn. He appears to 
have devoted the early portio 
of his life to travel, and took 
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THE PENSIONERS’ HALL, 


The hospital and school #s 
they now exist are adminis- 
tered by nineteen governors, 
a master of the hospital, © 
preacher, a physician, % 
registrar and receiver, % 
H manciple, and an_ organist. 

The hospital comprises eighty 
poor brethren; there are 
forty-five scholars or ‘ gown- 
qi Wh f i — : (i boys,” in the foundation, and 
il j ey i Aa tel el & number of half and home 
Hi | boarders, 2 head master, “2 

usher, and four under masters. 
Among the most interesting 
architectural features of the 
place may be mentioned the 
original gateway of the mo- 
nastery, dating from the early 
part of the sixteenth century. 
‘The chapel contains the foun- 
der’s tomb—a stately erection 
of various marbles, with 
recumbent efligy of Thomas 
Sutton. This is the work of 
Nicholas Stone, master mason 
to James I. and Charles I., 
for which he was paid £366 15s. 
The Great Hall is a noble 
cee room, erected pro- 
ably by Sir Edward North. 
It contains a grand Renais- 
sance fireplace, ornamented 
with the Sutton arms, * 
music gallery of the same 
P ’ ; period; and a fine por- 
EP COT BNROME HALL trait ‘of the founder in 
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JUk CHALTERHOUSE, CHARTELHOUbE-BQUALKE, 


NOV. 12. 1870 

k gown, and holding in 

0 ent hand a ground-plan 
of the Creiy onal inn 
at staircase is very ¢ = 
Beviatic of the period of Queen 
Elizabeth; and the tapestry, 
fireplace, an decorations in 
the Governor's room are well 
worthy of attention. It would 
not, indeed, be difficult—would 
our space allow it—to point out 
many other features of interest 
while we wander through these 
historic grounds and review the 
yaried scenes that have been 
enacted within the walls, for 
the whole place is full of in- 
terest, and has that quiet charm 
about it which one hardly 
expects to find in the heart of 
London, and which leaves an 
impression upon the mind not 


easily effi a 


DRED’S CHURCH 

ST. MIL POULTRY. 7 
WueEneEVER the City autho- 
rities shall be able to make up 
their minds to complete the 
recent improvements effected 
by the opening of Queen Vic- 
toria-street by widening the 
main thoroughfare at the 
Poultry, and so abolishing that 
narrow throat in which vehicles 
and foot-passengers so con- 
stantly stick, it will be a great 
boon to belated wayfarers, who 
now have to elbow their course 
on the narrow pavement. The 
cost of removing so many 
valuable rentals, however, 
causes the civic judgment to 
pause; and we shall probably 
see no such bold enterprise 
until the Municipal Bill has for 
a time decided the fate of the 
present Corporation or its 
absorption in a general council. 
For some time past one build- 
ing, at least, was marked for 
removal; and, although it 
would now seem that it is to 
yemain— at all events, until 
some further demolitions are 
decided on—it can scarcely be 
regarded as au attractive object 
in any new plan in which it 
might be suffered to remain as 
one of the adaptations or con- 
cessions of the past to the 
present. The Church of St, 
Mildred, however, has its tra- 
ditions, It is long mere it - 
ad a congregation; but this ; 
at it pt with a dozen other City churches, where dis- 
courses are delivered, every Sunday, to empty pews, and 
the accidental appearance of a stranger at the door during 
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service-time flutters even the serene dignity of the beadle | 


and the prim propriety of the pew-opener. The blank door 
of St. Mildred’s, standing sheer to the pavement, is now bar- 
ricaded with iron railings, and big posters disfigure it. The 
man whose predecessors from time almost immemorial has 
dealt in dolls’ copper tea-kettles at his stall at the corner 
still holds possession. It is difficult to _imagine, when 
standing before this plain and now almost insignificant edifice, 
that it is one of the churches rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren 
after the Great Fire, and used both for the ward of Cheap 
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THE EAST-END MUSEUM, 
BETHNAL-GREEN. 


To those who are acquainted 
with the neighbourhood known 
as Bethnal-green, the comple- 
tion of the building for the 
proposed museum and collec- 
tion of works of art, science, 
and industry will be an event 
of some importance, since 
Bethnal-green may be said 
fairly to represent that eastern 
end of the great metropolis of 
which we have all heard so 
much in the terrible records of 
poverty, sickness, foul dwell 
Ings, and the incapacity and 
obduracy of poor-law guardians 
and workhouse officials, About 
Bethnal-green, however, fair 
traditions still linger. Within 
living memory its outlying dis- 
tricts were gardens, where the 
French refugees and their de- 
scendants wrought at the loom, 
and silk-weaving was still a 
recognised — industry. The 
weaver-colony has, however, 
been so seriously diminished of 
late years that only a few fail- 
ing representatives of the deli- 
cate and artistic handicraft are 
now to be found devoted alone 
to the loom as a means of ob« 
taining a bare livelihood, In 
the further part of the old 
“* Green of Bednall '’—in fact, 
on the square, inclosed spot 
near the Church of St. Po 
where sheep till lately fed—the 
spot known definitely as he 
Green, a great ugly building 
has been slowly reared. We 
regret to be obliged to call the 
gloomy pile ugly; but no other 
word will even so much as 
imply its extreme deformity, 
which is not even relieved by 
the extraordinary device of 
coarsely painting the outside 
with almost grotesquely primi- 
tive representations of various 
human pursuits, while beneath 
each picture it has been 
thought desirable, in order 
to guard against popular 
errors, to inscribe in words 
what the representation is in- 
tended to convey, in the man- 
ner of the legends under the 
coarse woodcuts of an old- 
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and the parish of St. Mary Colechurch. St. Mildred’s, 
however, has a well-proportioned interior (though it will not 
compare favourably with the other church of the same name 
in Bread-street, which was also of Wren’s rebuilding), and has 
a pulpit and sounding-board attributed to Grinling Gibbons, 
besides being the burial-place of Sir Nicholas Crispe, who “first 
settled the trade of gold from Guinea and then built the Castle 
of Cormantin.’’ The old Church of St, Mildred, in the Poultry, 
could also boast of its remarkable tomb—that of the celebrated 
Thomas Tusser, author of ‘‘Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry,’’ who died in 1580. However, the tomb was burnt with 
the church in the Great Fire, and probably the very site of the 
building, past and present, will soon be matter of dispute. 
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fashioned primer or child's 
spelling-book,. This may be 
desirable for a place where edu- 
@ition Las been so long neg- 
lected, but let us hope that the operation of the new Government 
schools will ere long enable the promoters of the East-End 
Museum to erase the explanations from their mural adornments. 
It is a pity that the building itself, standing as it does to repre- 
sent a very worthy and admirable movement, and in a fine central 
situation, close to the avenue leading to the entrance of the 
People’s Park, should not have been more architecturally at- 
tractive; but there is reason to hope that steps will be taken to 
secure for exhibition within its walls objects of universal interest 
and of great educational value, while it is intended to make 
arrangements for the delivery of instructive lectures on the various 
departments by well-known scientific professors and others com- 
petent to undertake that useful work. 
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JOURNALISTS AND SINISTER RUMOURS. 


Tuk readers of this Jownal will have gathered fromm its | 
daily contemporaries the whole story of a grave ly libellous 
paragraph which appeared first in a London evening paper, 
and then in the Sheffield paper edited by Mr. Leng, with 
an awkward addition. This paragraph seems to have 
got into Mr. Leng’s paper while he was unwell, and, 
after it had once appeared, he was uncertain what was the 
best course to adopt, even after it had been contradicted in 
London, The uncertainty was not so unnatural as it may 
haye looked to the learned Judges who tried the case. We 
do not justify Mr. Leng, who should at once have issued a 
denial of the rumour, accompanying the denial with an 
expression of regret; but we can think leniently of his 
default. Journalists, of all men, have good reason to know 
the exceeding shortness of the public memory ; and whether 
it is or is not better to let a misstatement “ dic out,” as Mr. 
Leng’s counsel put it, is a doubt which might very well 
occur to an editor. However, he was clearly wrong in 
delaying his disavowal of the truth of the story, and it can- 
not be said that a fine of £50 is too heavy a pen uty. Still, 
his law expenses must altogether have been so ve 'y heavy 
that anyone may well feel sorry for him, even while ad- 
miring the moderation and fairness of the Judges who 
decided upon the penalty to be inflicted. 

But the case suggests anew a point that has been re- 
peatedly raised in the ILuwsrrarep Times. “ One by one,” 
wrote Mr. Bright to a gentleman in the United States some 
time ago, “we Americanise our institutions.” Now, it 
cannot be «firmed that the liberties taken by the press in 
commenting on the private lives of individuals are greater 
than they ever were—the facts are far otherwise: but there 
has been of late years an undoubted the 
tendency to “ mobilise’ scandal of all kinds, and chiefly the 
worst, .And newspapers have vied with each otherin exhibiting 
this tendency. It is to be feared that this is one result of 
the very hollow fit of “ virtue"? which has latte rly taken an 
intermittent hold of the public mind, or is presumed, for 
journalistic purposes, to have done so. The “ hewspaperial” 
method of working up, or stimulating, or curing this fit— 
take whichever view you please—is to write very moral lead- 
ing articles occasionally, and to be in hot haste to publish the 
faintest rumour of anybody's having.done anything tmmoral, 
So long as only real news are published, our contemporaries 
must “gang their gait;’ they may be ever so wrong, but 
nobody can stop their mouths. The ye ry “reason of being”’ 
of a newspaper is news; and what more can you say: But 
a sinister is quite another matter, however 
plausibly supported. Let us suppose the rumour in this 
case had been true, it would still have been wrong to publish 
it until the facts had become public property by. some 
formal action of one of the parties concerned. The records 
of legal proceedings ar public property. Anybody who likes 
to pay a very small sum may go to Clifford's Inn, and, by 
seuthing certain books, find out who is suing whom, for 
example; and, in a similar w: y, when a cause is entered 
for trial in any law court, may, without offence, state the fact 
in a newspaper. To be ina hurry to do it looks very much 
like what the greatest of missionaries termed “ rejoicing in 
iniquity ;"" but still the thing is within the bounds, not 
beyond them. To publish a mere rumour of the kind 
printed by our London contemporary (who has got off 
cheaply), and then, with an addition, by the Sheffield paper, 
is quite another matter. It is clearly an act of public 
immorality, and, though we may regret to see Mr. Leng hit 
so hard while greater sinners -men, too, who have done much 
less service—go scot-free of punishment for worse offences, 
we cannot be sorry to see the offence, for once, signalised in 
the eyes of all men. That persons of high rank are concerned 
is an accidental circumstance which we would willingly have 
dispensed with; and yet, to the honour of our country and 
our Judges, we may be glad to make the reflection that the 
punishment would perhaps have been made heavier if 
untitled private citizens had been the persons slandered. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON 
Monday night distributed the Queen's prizes and Pecuniary scholarships 
awarded to the students of the evening classes and pupils of the Islington 
School of Science and Art, which, since its establishment in 1862, has, 
besides several gold, silver, and bronze medals, carried off two £50 exhi. | 
bitions, tenable for three years, and six £10 sch jarships. Professor | 
Huxley, speaking of the new London School Board, eaid th it the duty of the 
ratepayers in connection with the board was, he he Id, not to put men upon it 
because they were members of this or that particular sect, or no sect, in order 
to give them the opportanity of fighting or worrying their brother members | 
to the utmost possible extent over a point respecting which, after all, the | 
Education Depattment retained the supreme control. He could conceive of | 
nothing more lamentable than that the education of this metropolis, the 
population of which was greater than that of many an independent State, 
should be handed over to what ought to be a great educational parliament 
and that the forty or fifty persons who composed that educational parliament 
should be wasting their time in mere struggles for domination between 
different sects and denominations, forgetful that the people were * perish- 
ing for lack of knowledge.” From what he saw going on, however, that 
Was exactly what would happen if those who had « lear ideas on the subject 
did not exert themselves to prevent all such kinds of faction fighting by 
sending to the board men who would do the work that had to be done, and 
not engage in quarrels about work that had not to be done, 
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THE EMPRESS EUGENIE has returned to Chiselhurst. On oe 
Majesty, accompanied by the Prince Imperial, attended mass at the Ru 
Catholic church at that place, ? aes 

PRINCE CHRISTIAN was on Monday installed High Ste ee 
Wind \ ented with the freedom of the royal borough. is 
celebrated by a grand banqnet in the evening. 


an} f 
Loup MAYor BesLey, on Tuesday, took leave of the ¢ inls at the 
Heuse ina brief address, in’ which be acknowl 1 the grea 
they had rendered him during hie year of office. His sor, 
aran Dakin, was afserwards sworn in at Guildhall with the usual 
MIN GOYNE, although nfined to his room, has nearly 
tr recent severe indisposition, 
MIA, Esq, who for many yours was attached to the 


DENI 
as a jp aipter of } wy, has arris 
MERICAN LEGATION has removed from Arlington-street, Vicca- 


KABA 
nish Cc doin London, 
ish 
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dilly, to No. 5, Westminster Chambers, Victoria-street, 8,W. 
Tun HONOUR OF KNIGHTHOOD has been conferred upon Mr. Edward 
Kenny, late President of the Privy Council in the Dominion of Canada, 


SALOO WESHUB CHUNDER SEN has arrived in India, 

A MEMEER OP THE LOCKHART FAMILY is preparing a 
>to the * Life of Sir Walter Scott,” 

AT ACTIVITY preva vich Arsenal with a view of perfect- 
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| ing the armament of the reserve forces before the spring of 1871. 


AN INSURANCE COMPANY has been formed at Lille to insure property 
against the damage resulting from bombardment, 

THE PRIZES offered for competition at the Smithfield Club Cattle Show 
this year amount to nearly £2500, The show is to be opened on Monday, 
Dee, 5. 

MR. CHARLES CAVENDISIC CLIFFORD, who represented the Isle of 
Wight in the Liberal interest from 1856 to 1845, has been adopted as a 
candid he Liberal committee at Newport, 

MR. JOUN FORREST, & collector, waz a few evenings ago attacked on 
his way home to Sankey, near Warrington, robbed of his purse, and so 
brutally treated that he has died from the injuries he received. 

THE MANAGERS OF THE SOUTH LONDON TRAMWAYS announce a 
daily servico of “workmen's cirriages"’ between Brixton and the West- 
minster-road. The distance is three miles, and the fare is to be a yx pny for 
the single journey. 

MEsshks, GAMBIER AND RUMBLE, the officers who were sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment for certain Admiralty frauds, have been 
liberated, 

THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS have determined th at, in view 
of all the circumstances, it was not now desirable that a permanent ap- 
pointment to the chairmanship be made, and that the chairman, | efore, 
be elected only for one year. The election will take place on Fri: ny, the 
Isth inst. 

THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER passed off quietly at Godalming, where a 
disturbance was apprehended. ‘here was not the slightest attempt at riot, 
and the numerous residents sworn in as special constables formed a force 
sullicient to have quelled any disturbance. All the shops were closed at 
five o'clock in the afternoon, and many of the upper windows were strongly 
barricaded, 

M. THIERS, a Berlin telegram states, has written to the Pope informing 
him that he has advocated his cause at all the Courts visited on his late 
diplomatic journey, All the Courts, M. Thiers says, were rc ady to consider 
his Holiness’s case at the coming congress, and would grant bim a position 
worthy of the Viceregent of Christ. 

Dk. JACOBY has, on being set free, received an “ovation” from the 

maunici couneil of Kinigsberg, of which he is a member, When return- 
ing thanks he observed :—** However divergent our political views may be, 
when the right and the liberty of a citizen are in question we must close 
ourranks and resist asone man.” The electors of Berlin will again return 
Dr. Jacoby to Parliament, 
HE PARISH OF ST. G 
‘ iteen tons weight, to be used in crushing and hardening road metal. 
Ic was at work on Tuesday in Hanover-street, and the ease and rapidity 
with which it rendered the road smooth and ready for use gratified all lovers 
of the horse, 

A NUMBER OF OLD IMPERIALISTS h 
Arcachon, near Bordeaux, Among them are MM. de la Gucrronniére, 
Haussmann, and De Parieu. M. de Forcade de la Roquette, who was there 
nleo. has, by order of the Prefect, left France, and is now at St. Sebastian, 
in Spain, 

At PARIS a ladder is always placed by the statue of Strasbourg, to 
enable passers-by to place immortelles on the top. A kind of camp reli- 
gious service is frequently held at its foot, mass being said by a priest ; and 
the Voltaireans who go by uncover and play the devout, as religion at times 
pleases them, 
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THE TOTAL RECEIPTS INTO THE EXCHEQUER from April 1 to Noy, 5 
were £ 6235 or rather more than four millions sterling short of the 


revenue in the corresponding period of last year. The expenditure has 
Amounted to £41,357,542; or £5,000,000 in excess of the receipts, The 
balance in the Bank of England on Saturday last was £1,273 ,627, 
ME@Y, who was tried and condemned, a few months since, to the galleys, 
for killing a police officer who s ught to arrest him ona charge of con- 
spiring against the life of the Emperor, but who, 
the Republic, obtained his release from prison, 
Paris for having struck his superior officer in the 
THE PRUSSIAN MEDICAL STAFF at 
will, they cannot break the French convalescents of their craving for horse- 
flesh, They will eat it, notwithstanding that they are receiving abur dant 
rationsof mutton. The doctors oppose their eating horseflesh because they 
think that an entire change of diet will Operate as much as any thing in 
effecting a cure, 
A SERIOUS GUNPOWDER EXPLOSION has 
man named Cavill, at Bridgwater. Three lads, while “ ramming " squibs, 
by ‘some act of carelessness, caused a partly loaded one to ignite, and, the 
sparks falling upon a heap of powder 6 1b, in weight, an explosion took 
place, which blew off the roof and threw down the side walls of the back 
kitchen. Two of the lads were severely injured about the face and arms, 
and are in a precarious state, 
A NEW STYLE OF JouRNAL 
has the form of an ordinary letter, and is called Le(tr: 
Gazette des Absents, The two first pages contain 
the week ; the third page is free to contain the 
and the fourth bears the address of the person for 
receives a Parisian journal at the same time as 
relations or friends, 
THE PRUSSIAN WAR DEPARTMENT has issued orders 
prisoners shall be furnished with winter clothing, of which an immense 
quantity was found in Strasbourg. The prisoners confined in the fortresses 
of Silesia have also been supplied with winter clothing, Prisoners, even 
private soldiers, are permitted to reside in private houses if their education 
and conduct be such as to justify such privilege, 
THE CHARGE AGAINST MR, CREASY WHELLAMS in connection with 
the collecting-boxes for the benefit of the sick and wounded was proceeded 
with at Guildhall on Monday, when the evidence for the prosecution having 
been brought toac onclusion, the defendant Was committed for trial. Bail 
was fixed at two sureties in £100 each, and Whellams himself in £200. He 
was, however, conveyed to Newgate, 
THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE GLASGOW UNIVERSITY ally 
Opened on Monday by the Duke of Montrose, Chancellor of @s Gao 
It was stated that from subscriptions and from Government £254 0G had 
been obtained, and £117,000 had been received for the ground upon which 
the old college stood. Everything in connection with the new building was 
paid. There was still, however, required the sum of £350 for a hospital 
and £640 for a college hall. ‘Of the £150,000 in public subscriptions 
Glasgow had given nearly all, . 
ALFRED GIBBINS, a policeman and signalman 
Great —— allway Company, stationed at the 
was, on Saturday, summoned before the county magist 
drunk while on duty on Sept. 3 last. The matter was leceaae ee ae 
Magistrates through a letter which appeared in the newspapers last month 
| Sir James Hamilton, the presiding magistrate, said that the Bench thou zht 

it their duty to protect the lives of her Majesty's subjects, They wane’ f 
| Opinion that the defendant was not strictly sober on the night in ¢ uestion 

and they inflicted a penalty of £5, or two months’ imprisonment, a : 
: A CASE came before the Court of Exchequer, last week, in which the 
iuestion raised was whether an architect was entitled to retain possession 
of the plans he Prepares for a building as against his employers The 
matter was not raised for the immediate decision of the Judges ; but upon 
the facts before him, Mr. Baron Bramwell expressed his opinion that, if’ an 
architect be employed to make plans of & building, and be paid, it seem 1 
preposterous, almost childish, to Say that he should retain them.’ 7% 
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BIRTHDAY OF Ti PRINCE OF WALE 
of Wales, having been born on Nov. 9,18 
on We dnesday., Th: anniversary was duly celebrated in 
Windsor, and elsewhere, West-End illuminations, no doubt owing to th 
fog, which interfered with and prevented the putting up of devices ware le = 
numerous than usual, and, wanting the combined effect of a general display, 
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THE LOUNCER. 
Tiere isan article in the Edinburgh Review whi pee 
confidently assert was written by Mr. Gladstone, If this 
I am sorry for it: because there are passages in that art 
which TI could wish had not the sanction of his high name. 2 
position, and which may prove mischievous, This pies 
example, which contains a sneer at the piety of the eae 
Prussia :—** We will not inquire how far the Phlegmatic G 
will, as such, be a safer depository than the mereuri lB) 
of a vast military power and of an acknowledge] 
Hurope wrung from the grasp of a rival. Between tl 
King of Prus-ia—hich, we believe, never failed j; 
Danish transactions—and the policy of the Chai 
Confederation (Bismarck), which, whatever it might 
has not been Pharisuical, we are sore put to it to dey Whether 
in the adininistration of its great prerogative, Gi many will he 
worthy of the confidence of Europe. We may hope, but cannes 
affirm.’ The italics are, of course, mine; Mot 


U e; | have used them ty 
mark the sneer; and L say again, that if: the Prime Ministry 
wrote this passig 
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» Lam sorry for it, because, apart from the» 


chief itmay produce, it is unge nerous and unworthy of the Write 
And now, why, let me ask, should the pious eXpressin 
of the King be insincere or Pharisaical? The argumes, 
is, that piety was out of place in that questionable Din 


But the King may have thought, and probably , 
think, that he was quite right. Many people here thous); 
The truth is that such expressions, which were quite usual hey 
some years ago in common conversation, and even in Royal 
ches, despatches, proclamations, Ke., are how rather ont’ of 
date, Indeed, not long ago we as a nation did Something yopy 
like what the King of Prussian has done, During the Cryin, 
War we were all exhorted, twice, to go to church to prity 
to thank God for victory. I remember that the House of 
Commons went, with the robed Speaker at its head, preceeded jy 
the mace, to ask God to give us victory over our enemios 


transaction. 
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til 


again to render Him thanks that he had given us vic tory. And | 
recollect that Mr, Gladstone was there, one of the devout. 
of the devout. Further, I remember that we had aQ bran new 


for the 


prayer drawn up by the Archbishop of Canterbur occa 
sion. Wel, in thus returning thanks we did ex; tly what tly 
King of Prussia has done. Nay, I am pretty sure that our ow. 
commanders have been generally in the habit of writing in dic. 
patches announcing victory, . The Almighty has blessed you 
Majesty’s arms;’’ or, ‘has given us a great victory.” Bit it 
may be urged that the wars were in such cases just and nec ssury 
wars. Were they? That, I think, is very questionable; and | 
should say, now we know all about the Crimean War, that this 
war was not a bit more just and necessary than the (Danish Way, 
On the whole, I see nothing in these pious phrases to be sneered 
at; and I am sorry that our excellent Premier has sno: red at 
them, if, indeed, he wrote that article, which I am half in lined 
to doubt. Here is a passage, the italicised portion of which s 
to make the Premier's authorship very questionable ;— 
silence of a Government need not be copied by those who, 
invested with authority, aim at assisting the public mind and 
conscience by discussion. We therefore need feel no scruple in 
saying that it is difficult to accept the present reported position 
either of the one party or the other.’’ 

We are just going to begin to educate the people. Shame upon 
us that we did not begin this work long ago. And now what sort 
of education shall they have Upon this subject there has been, 
and will be, much bewildering talk. But, in all past talk about 
educating the children, I have not heard a word in favour of edu. 
cating the bodies of said children. What shall we pump into 
their minds has ever been the sole question: as if the mind were 
a separate entity, entirely unconnected with the body. And yet 
there is not a man of us who has mind enough to keep his body 
from putrefying, who does not knaow—even though he may kuow 
no more upon the subject—that mind and body are united, that 
you cannot fatigue the mind without wearying the body, and that 
you cannot overwork the body without in a measure depressing 
the mind. Moreover, one would hope that there are but few wl o 
are ignorant that it is possible to educate or train the body, anc, 
most especially, the body of a young, growing child. How is it, 
then, that our educational philosophers say so little about bodily, 
or, as science calls it, physical education ?° I hardly know. but, 
after long pondering this matter, and certain facts which have 
come under my notice, I have almost come to the conclusion thit 
many, if not most, of our schoolmasters, are in this r spect 
simply fools, Thisseems a hard word ; but, if you were to see man 
forcing by hydraulic pressure water into a vessel when the bul. ing 
1 must soon be burst, would not you 
call him a fool’ Well, this is what the schoolmaster of the pro- 
sent day is certainly doing. Three cases of this kind have come 
under my observation quite lately. I will give you one of the 
three, which I may say were all precisely alike. A. B. isa strong 
healthy boy, of large mental capacity—i.e., a mind which can take 
in a good deal of knowledge. This his master discovered, snd 
into that boy’s mind he pumped most unmercifully. In and out 
of school that poor boy was at his lessons nine or ten hours a lay. 
Of course, his health gave way—every now and then dizziness in 
the head, accompanied by sickness (the well-known symptoms of 
an overworked brain), came on. The father remonstrated with 
the master, but he was impenetrable—“ it was the rule of the 
school,’’ &c.; and so the father at last had to take the boy away 
from the schoo). By-the-way, this was a very notable school. 
Now, I ask my readers whether the epithet fool is not applicable 
to this master and the like of him, numbering, I am quite sure, 
thousands ? I say emphatically it is, But if this short word should 
be thought offensive, let us say the same thing periphrastically, 
as members of Parliament do when the Speaker calls them to 
order for using words too short and forcible. He is, then, 
we will say, a’ man who knows what he wants to oy 
but does not know how to do it. If he were to give 
his boys only six or seven hours daily mental work, and were to 
devote the rest of the available time to the education of the body, 
his teaching would be more successful, Some masters are like 
a Chancellor of the Exch quer now dead, who, on finding that a 
certain tax which he had increased had brought less to the 
revenue than it used to do before, sent for the Permanent 
Secretary, and thus addressed him :—* How is this, Sirs We 
raised the tax, and have got less money. There must be some 
Serious mistake in your accounts, Sir.’’ The Permanent Secretary 
explained that, in Consequence of the increase of the duty, the 
consumption had fallen off. But I am told that this Chancellor of 
the Exchequer never could be made to understand it. ‘A higher 
tax ought surely to produce more money than a low one." This 
was his fixed inexpugnable idea, as it is the fixed idea of these 
foolish masters that the more you work a schoolboy’s mind the 
cleverer fellow you will make him. Some wise man says :—‘'* The 
best-educated man is not he that knous most but he that can /// 
most.” And I am told that most of the men who leave the 
Universities covered with honours do afterwards very little in the 
hla ; and I suppose that this is true, for one hears but little of 

1em, 
_ Let me see. I ought to have a clever pamphlet upon this sub- 
ject of physical education, Yes; here it is, bound. up, and not 
sent to the butterman. It js by Matthias Roth, M.D., 
German, by-the-way, I believe. It was published last year, and 
is dedicated to Mr: Forster, the Vico-President of the Council. 
: igh peed whether he read it, I fear he did not, and no wonder if 
7 did not, for I should say that last Session, at the Privy Council 

lice, it rained pamphlets; at all events he made no sign, ‘ The 
aim of the pamphlet,” Dr? Roth tells us, is this, ‘ to call publi 
attention to the important subject of rational physical education, 
including the elements of sanitary knowledge, and to induce the 
Council of Education to rule that a school should (shall, Doctor, is 
the better word) not be considered éficient (that is, not conducted so 
as to attain the end in view) unless physical education forms part 
bd the regular and daily instruction ;. and that no Government aid 
should (shall) be given to any school unless the inspector reports 
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Sra ogress in the branch."’ I can say little more about the 
enie ree this--It is to my mind so good that if I were 
La would take care that Mr. Forster should have another copy, 
mi 1 that a copy should be sent to every member of Parliament 
aotito every member of every school board in the United Kingdom. 
Here, though, are a few startling facts from the pamphlet, which 

-guite new to me:—In 1866, of 20,410 recruits for the Army 
are died, 7761—i.c., 380 per 1000—were rejected. Of these 4320 
ree malformed or otherwise diseased, Out of 5567 boys who 
aes lied for service in the Navy 4410 were rejected. Of 530 can- 
sare for railway employment 201 were rejected; and “ during 
my visits to ragged schools,’ the author of the pamphlet says, 
«| found more than 50 percent affected by deformity of the 
spine and limbs, by chest complaints, and strumous (scrofulous) 
iseases ; & very considerable number of these complaints is also 
ae nin those girls’ schools where constant cramming is going on, 


with no atteution paid to the development of the bodily faculties."” | 


Juvenal said that ‘ta healthy mind in a healthy body is a thing 
to be prayed for!’’ but Alsop, who lived 500 years before, 
tells us that, when the waggoner prayed Jupiter to help him to 
oot his waggon out of the ditch, the god roared out from Olympus, 
Put your own shoulder to the wheel.’’ 

Choosing ® Liberal candidate for Colchester was a ticklish 
jusiness. The late Mr. Gurdon Rebow first got the seat in 1865. 
In 1869, by his influence, the Liberals got two seats. But then 
Mr. Rebow lived close to Colchester, and was a very popular man 
with both parties. When he died the Liberals ought to have 
searched for the very best man to be found; but they put the 
matter into the hands of the Government agent, who seems to 
have raked all creation for the worst man. He was beaten by a 
majority of 427; but 880—most of them Liberals, we may be 
enre— did not vote. 

The respectable inhabitants of Islington, I see, are adopting 
a course they should have followed long ago. Indeed, if 1 
recollect aright, I myself, several years since, advised them and 
the residents in the neighbourhood of Westminster Bridge-road 
to do as the Islingtonians are doing now. Both these localities 
have long been the haunt, on Sunday evenings, of a crowd of 
young blackguards who are in the habit of taking possession of 
the footpath, jostling every respectable person who comes along, 
and particularly of insulting, and even assaulting, all unprotected 
females. This nuisance, which the police have been powerless to 
suppress, has reached such a pitch in Islington that it is nolonger 
bearable, the Upper-street being impassable by decent people ; 
and in consequence a vigilance committee has been formed to sup- 
press the rowdyism which has for a long time disgraced the 
neighbourhood on Sunday evenings. Last Sunday evening about 
twenty members of this committee patrolled the Upper-street for 
some hours, armed with stout canes, and dealt out summary 
justice to a score or two of offenders whom they caught in the act 
of annoying respectable people passing along the street. ‘* The 
roughs,’’ the reporter says, ‘‘were completely puzzled, and the 
police evidently delighted, with this new state of things; 
and as the word was rapidly passed from one gang to 
another, in a very short time horse-play had almost en- 
tirely ceased. The roughs, finding their fun stopped, left the 
street in disgust, and persons returning from their places of 
worship were surprised to find they could walk home unmolested.”’ 
It is just possible, as a daily contemporary suggests, that the 
*“‘roughs "’ may organise themselves, and return to the scene of 
their operations armed with bludgeons, and so prove too strong 
for the vigilance committee. But the latter ought to take that 
possibility into account, and prepare themselves to meet it. A few 
more canings will cure the ‘troughs’’ of their fancy for this dis- 
graceful system of horse-play. Some objections have been taken 
to this summary mode of maintaining order, and | admit that it 
is undesirable that such things should be done; but, then, when 
neither the efforts of the police nor the punishments inflicted by 
the magistrates are effectual to quell these disturbances, what are 
people todo’ The streets are not to be given over to the roughs; 
so the roughs must be taught to mend their manners by the 
readiest and most effectual means available. I hope the Islington 
vigilance committee will be heartily backed by the inhabitants 
of the district, as well as by the police and the magistrates, who 
ought not to be too tender of the shoulders of disreputable row- 
dies, or too considerate of the rights of fellows who pay no respect 
to the rights of others, 

Her Majesty's Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1841, 
I learn, notify that an Act, intituled ‘‘The Protection of 
Inventions Act, 1870,’’ 383-34 Vic., cap. 27, has been passed 
for the protection, amongst other things, of the exhibitors at the 
annual international exhibitions, and contains provisions similar 
in character to those which were effectual for the protection of 
inventors at the Exhibition of 1862, in pursuance of ‘‘ The Pro- 
tection of Inventions and Designs Amendment Act, 1862.’’ 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER. 
THE MAGAZINES, 


Two good things may be culled from a daily contemporary. 
Here is one:—‘* German history is much studied in Prussia by 
all candidates for a commission, and you will hear many a 
youngster discoursing learnedly of the wars of past centuries. 
One of these, talking the other day of this campaign and of his 
companions in arms being at such a spot at Versailles, said, pro- 
foundly, ‘And quite right; for really we are still fighting 
Louis XIV.’ I repeated this on the ground yesterday, when a 
sprightly American lady, very warm in her sympathies, took me 
up sharply, and said, with peculiarly native wit, ‘Then I wish 
they would go to where /e is, and fight it out there.’’’ The next 
occurs in a leader in the same contemporary :—‘‘It was a cele- 
brated leader of the Opposition who once said that to be weak was 
to be miserable.’’ If this is the joke it appears to be, and not a 
mistake, it is extremely neat. ‘‘ A celebrated leader of the 
Opposition !’’—it is a capital name for Milton’s image of the 
personage whom the American lady presumed to be stirring up 
the brimstone around Louis XIV. 

The Cornhill contains another paper relating to the war—‘‘ How 
the Uhlans took Mousseux les Caves’’—and highly entertaining it 
is. Some ‘Recollections of a Reader’’ appear (I am only 
guessing) to be by Mr. R. H. Horne, and he certainly says one 
very good thing in referring to the alterations which poets and 
others make in edition after edition of their writings. ‘‘ It is rather 
hard upon us greybeards to be told by a younger generation 
that we are misquoting our favourite poet.’’ The paper on the 
“Consular Service’”’ is informing and well written; and the 
whole number is admirable. The illustrations are not, I think, as 
good as they ought to be. 

In Macmillan Mr. Ruskin corrects Mr. Stopford A. Brooke in a 
rather serious error of quotation, or semi-quotation, in the 
October number. But it does not affect the value of Mr. Brooke's 
criticisms. Mr. Reed contributes rather a grave paper upon 
“The Navy,’’ and seems to me to make out a case. But the 
second paper ‘*On Army Organisation ”’ is even more objectionable 
than the first. It is evidently written by some soldier of the old 
school, and no doubt contains valuable hints (whether you 
take them or not); but the cloven foot of ‘militarism’ 
ag out in several pleas. The writer shirks the story of 
ow Prussia came to have a landwehr; its expensiveness in 
the long run; its relations to the standing army; _ its 
influence on political progress, and so on. He treats it as a final 
argument that the principle of conscription is already recognised 
in the militia. Well, what if it is? ave we never before seen 
fit to rescind laws and reverse principles? Look at this—‘‘ The 
reserve battalions . . . would cherish the same esprit-de-corps as 
the regulars.’’ No doubt, and a pretty state of things that would 
be. ‘The whole army would be fused together, and, spreading 
its roots wide, and striking deep into the social institutions of the 
Country,” &e, Ye gods, what a prospect for free England! Yet 
this old soldier evidently thinks it would be fine, Note this, 
also:— Marriage, except for certain non-commissioned officers, 
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should be forbidden, it being no hardship for men enlisted at nine- | 
teen years of age to wait from three to seven years before they 
can marry. ‘This would cause an important saving. Pensions 
would be almost entirely done away with for the rank and file,” &e. | 
These are not all the cool passages I could select from a paper 
which strikes me as being the most impudent exhibition of the old 
Tory ‘‘ militarism’ that Lever read. The notion that the discipline 
of the camp, young men being forbidden to marry, tends to 
“eradicate vicious propensities’ is rich, Why, the celibate 
soldiery of England are the very stronghold, and, so to speak, the 
centre of organisation, for two of the worst vices. I suspect 
the writer is avery old man. He is certainly Scotch, judging 
not only from his style, but from other indications. I suppose the 
very beautiful poem upon ‘* The Implicit Promise of Immortality”’ 


is by the writer of that poem on the Passion-Play "’ in a recent 


| 


nrunher, Miss Frances Power Cobbe, ou * Unconscious Cerebri- 
tion,” Is good and interesting, but not satisfac tory. ‘The idea that 
our conscience does nob reproach us in dreams for what wrong 


we dream we do is quite contrary to facts, so far as I know 
them. With respect to our suddenly recovering, while thinking 
of something else, som name or other matter that we had failed 
to recall by direct «ffort, a great deal is to be said, One thing 
is, that there is very often in these cases an external suggestion 
more or less near. Suppose you cannot remember the name of 
Lord Shaftesbury when he was ouly i peer by courtesy. 
You give it up. Next day it comes suddenly into your 


head, while you are looking at Mr. Tennyson's ** Princess,’ 
‘The Princess’? has nothing to do with it, and you liy it all to 


“unconscious cerebration.’’ But no; if you “think bar's,’ as 
north-country people say, you will find that, somehow or other, 
the line about the “delay ’’ of the ‘tender ash” slid into your 
mind, and you naturally got what you wanted—Lord Ashley, 

In 7emple Bar, in an article entitled “ Strasbourg after the 
Siege,’’ occurs the following acute observation concerning 
Bismarck ;— 


Notwithstanding all the cleverness and intelligence of this great states- 
man, we cannot but state that he is precisely the canse of those blunders 
which hinder most his own purposes—at least, in reference to the people. 
All these blunders arise from one single fault : bis great suseeptibility to 
censure. He not only takes notice of the opinion of the most obscure 
country paper, which does not exert any influence whatever, but prosecutes 
the author of un inopportune article with great severity. An astonished 
public inquires for the cause, and the article, which would have been for- 
gotten in two days, becomes known over all Germany. 


Once a Week contains a most laughable paper on ‘ Meat 
Teas’’—by far the cleverest thing I have seen in the periodical 
since Mr, Dallas quitted it. The ‘Table Talk’’ is also better 
this time, and some one rightly points out that the word ‘deci- 
mated’’ has been much misused in our war literature and 
telegrams. 

That, I suppose, is part of the fun—such as it is—of one of 
those parodies of the recent war telegrams which are contained in 
a piece of nonsense in Tom Hood's Comie Annual. It looks like a 
reminiscence of a certain Strasbourg telegram from the famous 
Consul at Basle, who recorded the destruction of 10,000 Prussians 
by a mitrailleuse, in a place from which the Prussians could not 
possibly be reached. Mr. Hood has done wonders, this time, in 
selecting his matter. Mr. Leland (‘*‘ Hans Breitmann’’) is gaily 
to the fore, and Mr. W. Sawyer must take high honours. The 
best story is that of Mr. Dutton Cook. Mr. Yates'’s ‘‘ Pommery 
Gréno’’ verses look too much like a puff, besides being otherwise 
open to severe criticism, 

i did not speak half as warmly as I ought to have done of the 
new cover to Good Words for the Young. The reason is ‘‘a 
caution’’ worth telling to my reviewing brethren. At the top 
left-hand corner of this new cover, by Mr. Arthur Hayes, is a con- 
spicuous birch-rod. In the copy that came to me first this corner 
was ‘‘smudged’’ in the printing off, and I did not perceive till a 
second and very careful look that the black ‘‘ smudge ’’ was a bird 
which is helping to tear the rod to pieces, while a second bird is 
already bearing off a portion of it. ‘The reason 1 took the second 
look is ‘*the caution.’’ It struck me that it was almost impos- 
sible that either the publishers of the magazine, or the editor, or 
the artist, could intend to give the rod a place of honour. Thus, 
a little consideration of the probabilities of the case led me to the 
truth, and left me free to enjoy the rest of a beautiful design, for 
the children are most lovely. I said nothing about this object of 
disgust because I had my doubts whether I could possibly have 
caught up the truth about it. If the geutlemen on the Saturday 
and in a few other places will exercise a little of that sort of 
caution upon this hint, they are welcome to call me a Pharisee. 

Messrs. Lockwood and Co. have in preparation a new edition, 
carefully revised by its venerable author, of Mr. Charles Cowden 
Clarke's ‘‘ Riches of Chaucer,’’ a work which has long been out of 
print and in considerable request. A new edition of the same 
author's ‘Tales from Chaucer’’ is also announced by the same 
publishers. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 


Déjazet is delightful. I am surprised that she does not 
attract better houses. The programme at the Opéra Comique 
has been changed this week. A trifling comedietta, called ‘* Le 
Marquis de Lauzun,’’ is now the principal attraction of the 
evening. I say trifling advisedly. ‘There is nothing in it, as 
there was nothing in ‘* Les Prés St. Gervais,’’ but into the space 
of one hour and a half the dramatist manages to stuff opperta- 
nities for all Déjazet’s inimitable art. ‘‘ Patter versus Clatter’’ 
is not a good play, but Charles Mathews manages to get a good 
deal of fun out of it. And sothe ‘* Marquis de Lauzun’’ is not 
what the vulgar would call a good play. Levassor gave an entertain- 
ment, but who cared about the entertainment so long as they got 
Levassor? It was the same story with Charles Mathews, and his 
father before him. Déjazet, in these little plays, gives a pretty 
drawing-room entertainment. For instance, in the ‘‘Marquis 
de Lauzun”’ she is a stuttering tutor, a drunken huntsman, 
a bashful lover, and a smart Marquis. There are excel- 
lent touches of character in all. The singing is, indeed, a 
treat. It is worth all the money to hear Déjazet recite one of the 
pretty love songs with which the play abounds. I take Déjazet’s 
singing—or whatever you choose to call it—as the very perfection 
of taste. Itis just right. I would honestly, as far as pleasure is 
concerned, sooner hear Déjazet trill out one of these charming 
chansonettes than pay a guinea fora stall at the opera, where the 
orthodox _— are tobe found. The great guns please me— 
though not always; Déjazet affects me. The theatre is against 
her ; it is too large; it should be half the size for Déjazet. She is 
a little person, and all her associates are little people. They want 
a small theatre. The Prince of Wales’s, or the Strand, or even 
the King’s Cross, would have been quite large enough. . 

Mr. Strange has taken his banished ballet to the StaNDARD, in 
Shoreditch. It is gorgeous and extremely decorous, But I do 
not think the East-Enders will care much about Mdile, Pitteri or 
Mr. Strange’s ballet; they would much rather have a blood-and- 
murder melodrama. Meanwhile the ALHAMBRA has been turned 
into a promenade concert, and appears to be more popular than 
ever. So, under the circumstances, the newspapers might have 
spared a few of their tears dpropos of the ruined management. As 
to the poor ballet-girls, to my certain knowledge they are to 
appear on at least a dozen stages at Christmas-time. Five or 
six managers claim them. So all is for the best again. 

**Zampa”’ will be shortly withdrawn at the Garety in favour 
of ‘¢ Fra Diavolo’’ and ‘* The Waterman.” 

Miss Marie Wilton threatened the other day to withdraw 
«“*M, P.’’ and put up “ Ours;”’ but since the announcement there 
has been such a rush to see the last of ‘‘M. P.’’ that, under the 
circumstances, he will not accept the Chiltern Hundreds just 

et awhile. 
. Mr. Gilbert's fairy comedy will be produced next Saturday at 
the Haymarket. 


Andrew Halliday. 


I hear also of a new comedy at the Globe, and | 
of ‘Little Nell’’ at the Olympic, dramatised, of course, by Mr. | 


EXHIBITION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN ARTISTS, FRENCH 
GALLERY. 


Tue eighteenth annual winter exhibition in the French Gallery 
shows unmistakable symptoms of a falling off in the number and 
quality of the works of foreign artists—a difference, perhaps, to 
be accounted for by the present unhappy condition of affairs on 
the Continent. Among the two hundred and eleven pictures now 
occupying the wall of this small gallery, however, there are many 
admirable works; and, though the dark November weather has 
been adverse to any complete notice of some of those which are 
hung either too high or too low to be seen, except on a 
clear, bright day, enough may be discovered to interest the 
visitor in one of the best small exhibitions of the scason. 
First to attract attention are Mr. B. W. Leader's two charim- 
ing pletures, ** A Worcestershire Cottage’? and “On the 
Coast of Cornwall"’ (Nos, 8 and 9), in the former of which the 
water is painted with that wonderfully liquid effect which is 
always to be seen in the work of this consummate artist; while 
the clearness and beauty of tone in the second work would make 
it conspicuous among a dozen more pretentious efforts. Mr. T. 
Creswick'’s ** Crossing the Ford"’ is also an attractive subject ; 
while, under the title of * Return from the  Fields—''wi- 
light”? (6), Mr. L. Meyerheim sends a tine example of 
truthful handling, Mr. HH. Koekkoek, sen., and Mr. 
H. P. Koekkoek exhibit, the former two, and the latter 
three, Dutch scenes, remarkable for their clearness and cool- 
ness of light; and one of them, * Breeze on the Zuyder Zee" 
by the elder gentleman, for its power and ease of drawing. ‘On 
the Lluggy, North Wales’? (36), is another example of Mr. 
Leader's marvellous rendering of water and foliage. A pretty, 
carefully-finished picture, by Mr. P. J. Clays, ‘‘ On the Scheldt”’ 
(13), deserves attentive notice; and ‘ Milking-Time"’ (34), by 
Mr. H. Mauve, is among the works that will not readily be passed 
over. 

Of the sea-pieces, Mr. Th. Weber's ‘Wreck on the Goodwin 
Sands’’ (21) is, perhaps, the most striking. Indeed, it would be 
a remarkable picture in any gallery—full of the toss and tumble 
of the waves, and of the drift, and spray, and cloud-wrack that 
befits the subject. It is seldom that sea and sky are so admirably 
and truly painted as in this bold but unexaggerated work. 

Another picture that arrests attention because of its undemon- 
strative power is ** The Timber Wain”’ (24), by Mr. W. Lommens, 
a fine example of gloomy sky and the effect of light. ‘Sheep 
in the Meadows,’’ by Mr. T. S. Cooper, R.A., and one of Mr. F. 
Goodall’s camels ‘‘ Crossing the Desert’? (40) bring us to “ The 
Removal,’ by Mr. Jozef Israels (46), representing a poor family 
trudging along with a kind of handbarrow full of their “poor 
sticks’’ of furniture and household belongings. The nature of 
the country and the aspect of the people suggest the French 
inhabitants of the ‘‘banlieu’’ retreating to Paris at the com- 
mencement of the German investment; but no explanatory note 
accompanies the picture. 

Mr. W. Q. Orchardson’s ‘Taming the Shrew’’ (47) is a success- 
ful delineation of the scene between Kate and her husband 
during his first jibing lesson. Above these is ‘‘The Forge,” a 
fine picture by Mr. J. F. Herring, sen., with one of the artist’s 
grand grey horses clamping out of the canvas. While we are 
speaking of horses, we must go a little out of our way to 
notice a little picture by Mrs. Newcomen, entitled ‘ Stack- 
ing Barley”? (157), in which the attempt to paint a full 
front view of an honest carthorse, with his cereal load 
preparing on the wain behind him, is so successful that, 
notwithstanding its small size, the subject cannot fail to excite 
admiration, Going back to a group of small pictures, we may 
specially mention ‘* Pat a Cake"’ (31), by Mr. G. E. Hicks, a 
very charming baby subject. In ‘Curiosity,’ by Mr. L. 
Bakalowiez, and ‘‘ The Messenger,’’ by Mr. Leon-y-Escosura, we 
recognise attempts in the school of Meissonnier, but without the 
exquisite finish of that master. Mr. T, Faed’s picture, ‘‘ When 
the Day is Done,”’ finds a place here, and will be seen with renewed 
interest. ‘A Little Bit of Scandal’’ (95), by Mr. J. B. Burgess, 
represents three charming Spaniardesses gossiping on a bench 
beneath the trees, and a wily old padre listening to their talk. 
They are very pretty varieties of brunette; but, like most such 
pictures, they are more artists’ model Spaniardesses than actual 
Spanish women. 

Two cleverly-painted and well-finished pictures by Mr. John 
Morgan an respectively entitled ‘‘ All True’’ (106) and “ The 
Coastguard’’ (145) are humorous representations of seacoast 
groups; the former, representing a coastguardsman spinning @ 
yarn to a knot of grinning tishermen, will assuredly be popular to 
that ‘* general visitor’? who is so often alluded to in notices of 
exhibitions. A very pretty little bit is Mr. George Smith’s 
‘Uninvited Guest’’ (100), the said guest being a bold, 
perky little robin, who has just hopped over the threshold 
of a cottage kitchen, where, beside the adults at the table, 
a quiet, little girl is seated with her porringer behind the 
door, where she quietly watches the intruder. Mr. H. Gierymski 
sends an effective painting of national cavalry on the march during 
the Insurrection in Poland, 1863; and Mr. F. Griinewald a pretty 
characteristic household subject, entitled ‘* May Day in Bavaria,” 
in which the children of the family are bringing in the maybuds 
and wreaths, while the elders are sitting smoking and gossiping at 
the cottage-door. ‘Padre Francisco’’ (138), by Mr. E. Long, repre- 
sentsa portly priest fast asleep, and his acolyte awakening him at 
the approach of a lady towards the half-opened door. Boldly and 
solidly painted, the figures are full of character, while the colour- 
ing is masterly and admirably balanced. A capital picture is 
Five Minutes Peace,’’ by Mr. J. Hayllar—a bonnie young 
tyrant, who, having come into possession of a toy drum, has beaten 
it till he has beaten everybody, himself included, and now has 
fallen off to sleep in an arm-chair, with the truculent, wilful 
expression still on his face. Mr. A. H. Tourrier’s fine painting of 
“Henry II. of France and Diana of Poitiers witnessing the Exe- 
cution of a Protestant ’’ is re-exhibited in this gallery, and with 
this and an exquisitely finished picture, by Mr. L. Perrault, called 
‘*The Young Mother,’’ and a very admirable ener by Mr. 
Escosura, representing a visit of Charles I. to Vandyck’s studio, 
we must close our present notice of a very interesting exhibition. 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, 53, PALL-MALL, 

This collection, which has been opened to the public for a 
month, at the gallery of the Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours, is exhibited for the benefit of the National Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, an institution which has 
been erected at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, on the separate 
or cottage principle. The mere statement of the objects of the 
exhibition will probably be sufficient to attract to it a large 
degree of interest; but it may also be regarded as 
an attraction in itself, since it affords to visitors an 
opportunity of seeing some of the masterpieces in 
miodern water colours, which, as they are private property, 
lent for this purpose, will not be open to general inspection after 
the closing of the gallery. It would, of course, be out of the 
question to write a critical notice of pictures which have long been 
regarded as beyond criticism; but it may be mentioned that a 
great number of fine examples of the styles of David Cox, De 
Wint, W. Hunt, J. Lewis, Birket Foster, Barrett, Copley 
Fielding, Mulready, Prout, David Roberts, Topham, J. M. W. 
Turner, Rosa Bonheur, and a score of other eminent artists are 
included in the catalogue. 


MR. JACOB BRIGHT, in his speech at Manchester on Wednesday night 
spoke of his brother, Mr. John Bright, as follows :—** Allow me to say that, 
although it may be weeks and even months before the public will eee him 
again, yet I have no more doubt than | have of my own existence that his 
voice will be again heard throughout the length and breadvh of the land 
upon great questions.” 
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THE ALBERT EMBANKMENT, SURREY SIDE OF THE THAMES 


THE ALBERT EMBANKMENT. 


We have so often and so fully described the Thames Embank- 


ment, both north and south, that it is unnecessary to again go 
over the ground, in connection with the accompanying Engraving. 
The Llustration, as will at once be seen, represents the part of 
the Bimbankment between Lambeth Palace, on the right, and new 
St. Thomas's Hospital, on the left, as it appears in its completed 
state, 


PICTURES AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

“Carcuina Froas”’ is the title of a picture by B. Menn, of 
Geneva, in that Townsend Collection of which we spoke last 
week, and is distinguished for great beauty of colour and hand- 
ling. The subject is simple enough, and belongs rather to those 
who, in brighter days, we were wont to call ‘our lively neigh- 
bours the French.’’ The use of frogs in the cuisine has often 
| been one of the customs with which they have been taunted by 


| people who thought nothing of picking a pint of shrimps 
with their tea, or of spending luxurious minutes in extracting 
periwinkles from their shells with the aid of a pin. 

It is not the common folk who could afford the finer culinary 
frogs, however. The edible Rana were preserved and fed in pools, 
just as the old monks kept their carp in “stews,’’ in the abbey 
gardens. We suspect, after all, that the frogs caught by th 
urchins represented in the picture were but the first wild stock, to 
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GENEVA, IN THE TOWNSEND BEQUEST, SOUTH KENSINGTON. ) 
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THE ALBERT MEMORIAL WINDOW, GUILDHALL. 


the Prince’s coat of arms or shield, surrounded by a crown of 


much influence on arts.and commerce. The Prince is represented 
peace and held by two angels as peaceful messengers. The smaller 


be bred and develope: into something between fish and game, for 
in the robes of the Order of the Garter, rendered, together with 


a fricandeau or a toothsome ragoit. Perhaps, after all, it is better : : 
to regard the subject only from the ordinary point of view, and, | the surrounding groups, as far as circumstances would permit, | upper Openings of tracery contain the Royal arms and those of 
despite the serious and_ business-like look of the urchin engaged | consistent with the principles of medimval treatment. Below is | the city of London, with the personal crests of the Prince and the 
in the sport, take it only as a wayside incident of rural life. several Orders of the Bath, Garter, St. Patrick, and St. 
In any case, its artistic merits give it a high place in one of Michael and St. George, together with the arms of the Cit; 
the most charming collections of paintings now open to the companies of which the Prince was a member. The wor 
Saturday half-holiday-maker. is a mosaic in the strictest sense, and there are as many as 

580 pieces of glass in one square of thirty superficial feet. 
The entire design, together with the execution, is that of Mr. 
Hughes, of the firm of Ward and Hughes, 67, Frith-street, 
Soho-square, 

The history of the memorial was detailed in a report from 
the City Lands Committee by Mr. Robert Taylor, their chair- 
man, on the reference to them of April 29, 1869, ordering that 
the west window of the Guildhall should be filled with stained 
glass in the highest style of art, in memory of the many 
virtues and the high and spotless character of the late Prince 
Consort. It stated that it had been thought right that 
both foreign and British artists should have opportunities of 
competing for the work, and advertisements were inserted 
iny 1 the leading journals inviting designs and estimates, 
Twenty designs were received by the committee, who, after 
a very careful consideration, selected six, which were sub- 
mitted to her Majesty for inspection, through Sir Thomas 
Biddulph. These were soon afterwards returned, the Queen 
intimating her approval of two of them more particularly. 
One of these—viz., that sent in by Messrs. Ward and 
Hughes—was unanimously accepted by the committee, they 
considering that the most effective windew would be pro- 
duced from that design. In that choice they’ had since 
received an expression of her Majesty's entire concurrence. 
They consequently made the necessary arrangements for its 
formation, at an expense of £1000, and it had now been com- 


THE ALBERT MEMORIAL WINDOW 
ar IN GUILDHALL. 

Tuts window, which was unveiled last week by Prince 
Arthur, is a five-light transomed one, the lower tier double- 
panelled, so that the number of divisions is fifteen; there 
are also two side wings, occupied by four figurés, repre- 
senting Wisdom, Prudence, Justice, and Fortitude. he 
design, though of the nineteenth century, is intended to 
harmonise with the architecture of the hall, and is in accord- 
‘nce with the principle of treatment observed in the best ex- 
amples of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The lower 
tier is occupied by five subjects, the representation of each 
filling two panels, thus:—I. Agriculture—(1) the shepherd 
tending his flock and the ploughman his plough, and (2) a 
harvest scene, II. Industry—(1) women spinning, &c., and 
(2) bleaching cloth. III. Trade—(1) a blacksmith and a 
goldsmith at work, (2) a mason and a builder. IV. The 
institutions in which his Royal Highness took so great an in- 
terest—(1) education, (2) orphanage. V.Commerce—(1) ships 
loading and unloading, (2) merchants on ’Change. The 
“pper row contains representations of (1) music, poetry, and 
history 5 (2) peace, purity, religion, and home prosperity ; 
(3) architecture, painting, and sculpture; (4) science and 
the learned bodies, In the centre of these is @ figure of the pleted to their utmost satisfaction. ; 

Prince seated in an attitude of meditation, book in hand; in . On occasion of unveiling the window, the City authorities 
the background are two figures unveiling the first Crystal were represented by the Lord Mayor, the Sheriffs of London and 
lace, or Exhibition of 1851, an event which exercised so DIAGRAM OF THE WINDOW Middlesex, and members of the Common Council and of the 
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Court of Aldermen. There was a numerous general attendance, ad- 
nission being by ticket. This is the first occusion on whit h Prince 
Arthur has directly represented her Majesty at a public ceremony. 
He was most cordially received, and his bearing throughout ap- 
peared to produce on the spectators a highly favourable impression, 
His Royal Highness, atts nded by Colouel Elphinstone and Lieu- 
tenant Pickard, drove up to the hall shortly after one o clock, and 
was received by a deputation of aldermen and members of the 
City Lands Committee at the principal entrance, where a platform 
aud awning had been erected, and where & considerable crowd had 
collected, by whom the Prince was heartily cheered on his arrival. 
The ground in front was kept by a guard of honour, consisting of 
rifle volunteers, whose band—that of the London Rifle Brigade - 
struck up the National Anthem on the Prince making his appear- 
ance, The reception deputation consisted of Alderman Sir 
Robert Carden, Mr, Alderman Gibbons, Mr. Alderman Stone, Mr. 
Alderman Cotton, Mr. Robert Taylor (chairman of the City Land 
Committee), and other members of that body. ‘Phe Coninittee 
forming in procession, conducted the Prince aloug the hall, amidst- 
great cheering, to the platform at the east end, where he wis 
received by the Lord Mayor, taking his seat on his Lordship’s 
right. The Prince was in walking-dress. The Lord Mayor, the 
Sheriffs of London and Middlesex (Mr, Alderman Owden and Mr. 
Sheriff Jones), the members and offic of the Common Council, 
and of the Court of Aldermen, were in their official costume, 

After the Prince had taken his seat, the ‘Town Clerk read the 
resolution in accordance with which the memorial window had 
been carried out. It was a resolution passed at a meeting of the 
Common Council, which had been moved by Mr. Beckford and 
seconded by Sir Joseph Causton, and was in these terms :—** That, 
in order to illustrate in an enduring manner the very high esteem 
entertained by this court for the memory of the Prince Consort, 
the west window of the Guildhall be filled with stained glass in 
the highest style of art, in commemoration of his many virtues 
and of his high and spotless character, and that it be referred to 
the City Lands Committee to carry the same into effect. 

Mr. Taylor, tirman of the City LaudsCommittee, then presented 
the committee's report, the substance of which is given above. 
Mr. Taylor also stated that the committee had taken steps to 
ascertain what might be the wishes of her Majesty with respect 
to the uncovering of the memorial window; and, although in- 
formed that it was not very probable her Majesty would be present 
personally on that occasion, they received, through the Lord 
Mayor, a communication from Mr. Gladstone intimating that her 
Majesty had graciously consented to the ceremony being performed 
by his Royal Highness Prince Arthur. . 

The Lord Mayor said his Royal Highness now dewired that the 
window should be uncovered. 

The screen was accordingly drawn aside, and the spectators 
expressed their approbation of the work by prolonged cheering. — 

A number of speeches were then delivered, the remarks of his 
Royal Highness being neat and appropriate ; and the day's pro- 
ceedings were wound up by a banquet at the Mansion House. 


ATTEMPTED REVOLUTION IN PARIS. 

Tur painful news of the capitulation of Metz, and the re- 
capture of Le Bourget by the Prussians, produced among the 
population of the capital an excitement which may easily be 
understood. ‘The ultra-Radical coterie sought to take advantage 
of the public agitation to realise its own particular plans, and 
between two and three o'clock on the afternoon of Oct. 31 the 
leaders of this clique, aided by a fraction of the National Guard, 
invaded the Hétel de Ville and proclaimed what is called the 
Commune. From three o’clock until eight Paris remained in 
ignorance of the exact progress of events at the Hétel de Ville. 
According to some, matters were restricted to the acceptance of 
the programme of the Commune by the Provisional Government. 
According to others, the Provisional Government was overthrown, 
and its place taken by iM. Blanqui, Flourens, Ledru-Rollin, 
Pyat, Mottu, Greppo, Del -cluze, Victor Hugo, and Louis Blanc, 
to whom were added MM Dorian and Rochefort. 

This last version was, indeed, for some hours on the point of 
being realised, the organisers of the invasion of the Hotel de Ville 
having kept the members of the Provisional Government in arrest 
for a considerable time, with the object of forcing them to 
give in their resignation. The following was the course which 
events took, At five p.m. the Hétel de Ville was entered by a crowd, 
and one of the individuals composing it jumped on to a table and 
proclaimed the deposition of the Government. M. Flourens was 
at the head of the movement, and he came, he said, to make 
known the will of the citizens, who had decided upon the imme- 
diate installation of the Commune by a vote which had been taken 
on the spur of the moment in a neighbouring hall. M. Ernest 
Picard, perceiving the danger of the situation, succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape and proceeded to the Ministry of Finance, where he 
took the speediest possible measures for organising opposition to 
the Commune, his colleagues being in the mean time detained 
prisoners by the Revolutionists. M. Picard wrote and signed 
orders to the staff of the National Guard, and ordered the call to 
arms to be made in all the quarters of Paris. He had the National 
Printing Office occupied by troops and prohibited the Oficial Journal 
from printing anything. He also sent word to thé different 
Ministries to hold themselves ready for defence, 

‘Towards eight p.m. General Trochu and M, Jules Ferry were 
set free by the 106th Battalion of the National Guard, which was 
the first to arrive in the square of the Hétel de Ville. The other 
members of the Government remained under the guard of the bat- 
talion commanded by Gustave Flourens. A messenger from the 
Hotel de Ville came during the evening to the Ministry of Finance, 
with an order signed by Blanqui. He was arrested, and M. Picard 
retaine possession of the order as proof of Blanqui's guilt in 
usurping power without the assent of the nation. Admiral de la 
Ronciéve and Admiral de Chaillé soon came and placed them- 
selves at the orders of M. Picard, who throughout the affair showed 
@u amount of coolness and presence of mind worthy of the highest 
praise. Towards ten p.m. M. Picard joined the Governor of Paris, 
who was taking active measures for the restoration of order, several 
battalions of Mobiles having assembled at his command, and the 
National Guard having at the same time collected in the Place 
Vendéme. Between eleven p.m. and midnight several battalions 
of National and Mobile Guards detiled in the direction of the Hétel 
de Ville, where MM. Garnier Pages, Jules Favre, Jules Simon, 
and Magnin were still kept in confinement as hostages by 
two battalions from Belleville. M. Jules Favre showed 
great firmness with the rioters, declaring to them that, 
as he had been chosen by the whole population, he 
would only retire before a regularly-constituted Government. 
The agitators who surrounded Flourens demanded that the 
members of the Government should be sent to Vincennes, and 
some even uttered still stronger threats. At about half-past 
twelve seven battalions of Mobile Guards concentrated behind the 

Hotel de Ville, in which the battalions from Belleville had barri- 
eaded themselves. A company of Mobiles now succeeded in 
efiecting an entrance by a side door, and thence proceeded to one 
of the large gates, which they opened, thus admitting a goodly 
number of their comrades, who gradually drove back the rioters 
to the upper stories. At the same time numerous battalions of 
National Guards arrived on the spot, shouting ‘‘ Long live the 
Republic!'’ ‘* Long live Trochu!”’ : 

Some shots are said to have been fired in the scuffle, but it is 

not known by whom, and no one, moreover, was hurt. The 


of which I was not sware—two battalions of breton Mobiles had 
entered with loaded rifles and fixed bayonets. It was plain that a 
collision would take place between them and my troops, which were now 
turned, Blanqui, Kanvier, Millitre, and I then consulted, and agreed that 


acclaimed by the people. It was plain that with 500 men we could not 
make head against the two Breton battalions and others who might enter 


It wouid have been useless just now to have exposed the men to destruction, 


suppressed much sooner, the delay being due merely to the wish 
to avoid bloodshed. 
STATEMENT BY GUSTAVE FLOURENS. 

M. Gustave Flourens, ina narrative communicated to the Figaro 
of the 4th inst., says :— 

“ Arriving at the Hotel de Ville about three o'clock, we met citizens who 
told us that the levy en masse and the election cf Commune had been 
decreed, and that MM Dorianand S:hoelcher had been appointed to preside 
over the elections, and form a link between the ¢ ld Government and the 
new.” Lt appears that during the confusion and excitement at the Hotel 
de Ville an arrangement of that kind was come to, aud a placard bearing 
the signature of M. E. Arago, Mayor of Paris, was issued, & fact which 
subsequently led to M, Arago’s resignation. M, Flourens proceeds :—“* We 
could not be certain of tbis intelligence, and pushed on to the Hotel 
de Ville, to the gates of which I advanced with my tirailleurs. Having 
entered, I saw the Commandant of the place, who told me of the 
arrangement of which | had beard before, and asked me therenpon to 
embrace him, as a sipu of complete satisfaction, 1 Jormed my 
tirailleurs on the Quai d then entered the bo el alone. ‘There 1 found 
the balls full of citizens, neatly all of whom were without arme, and dis- 
cussing affairs in the greatest disorder. A‘l the discussions, however, led 
to this result, that a Government so false as that in office was not to be 
trusted to fulfil any promire, and that a Committee of Public Safety must 
be formed, baving the confidence of the people. The crowd became quict, 
and | was ed to speak, and name some persons worthy of trust, I named 
Dorian, Fiourens, Félix Pyut, Motiu, Avrial, Ranvier, Mill », Blanqui, 
Dele-cluze, Louis Bianc, RKaspail, Rochefort, Vicvor Hugo, and Ledru- 
Rollin. I read this list successively in two of the lurge balls of the Hotel de 
Ville, and then to a crowd outside, and everywhere the names were 
acclaimed with enthusiasm. I was told to go into the hall where 
the members of the late Government were sitting—for they were de- 
posed by the fact of this new election, much more valid than that of 
Sept. 4, inasmuch as we had not been chosen as men who had taken the 
oath to the Emperor, but because the people had confidence in us, Moving 
to the hall I found there Troebu, Garnier Pages, Jules Simon, Jules Ferry, 
Jules Favre, and General Tamisier, The citivens now surrounded me, 
begged me to get on the table and proclaim the arrest of those gentlemen. 
lL reud the list of the new Government, but the arrest was Lot at that mo- 
ment practicable. 1 could not effect it myself, and the good will of the 
citizens around me did not suffice. At the first appearance of a reactionary 
company with fixed bayonets the citizens would have Gisappeared, leaving 
me elone with our prisoners, 1 confined myself, therefore, to keeping them 
in sight, and sent for my tirailleurs to come to me. But the avenues 
of the Hd el de Ville were so crowded that it was half an hour before 
they arrived. Duwing this time 1 prayed some of my colleagues 
of the new Government to join me. I also dictated the notifica- 
tion of the Committee of Public Safety, and sent it off to the 
national printing office, and to the Maries, When my tirailleurs 
arrived I to k sixty of them with me, and sent the rest to guard the 
avenues to the Hoel de Vilie. Milliare came, and Ranvier. The former 
proposed to me to sign an order for the arrest of the members of the deposed 
Government. To sign was easy enough ; to execute, difficult. Millitre 
had not brought his battalion with him ; at least he did not tell me that it 
was there, lt appeared afterwards that its chief was not disposed to run 
risks, and it was sent bome. With the exception of two companies of 
another battalion, which remained with me until midnight, I had not, 
during all these procecdings, more than my own 500 men at my disposal, 
and it was witu this handful that I held the Hotel de Ville until five 
o'clock in the morning. Many battalions of devoted democratic troops came 
aud remained, but separately, and without placing themselves under our 
order-. If the Belleville battalions, which came later, had been in time 
we should not have lost a single prisoner. I could not detach 200 of my 
men to conduct the members of the depored Government to Mazas—their 
strength would not have sufficed and with the other 500 1 should not have 
been able to occupy the Hotel de Ville. I therefore contented my self with 
detaining them on the spot. Suddenly, M. Ibos, Commandant otf the 106th 
Battalion, entered with his armed men, Those furious churchmen, seeing 
me standing on the table, menaced me with death. Their chief jumped on 
the table, and, while he was occupying my attention with his gesticulations, 
two of my prisoners, Ferry and Trochu, were spirited away. I then got 
down, to make sure of the others. Blangui arrived, and he and Milliere, 
Ranvier, Delescluze, and Motvu, with myself, held a conference, at the end 
of which we sent out a summons wo all the truly Democratic chefs de 
battalion to come and join us. Suddenly, a messenger came to 
inform us that, by the subterranean passage in the hotel com- 
municating with the Napoleon Barracks—a passage of the existence 


we had better make a convention with Dorian, who had himself been 


by the same passage, and against those who might besiege us from withont, 


all the more certain inasmuch as they had not moe tian six cartridges 
with them. Wetherefore agreed with Dorian as follows :—* The elections 
for the Commune shall take place this day (Tuesday, Nov. 1), under the 
direction of Dorian and Schoelcher alone. The elections for a new Govern- 
ment shall take place on the following day, Wednesday. In order to show 
the good understanding that exists between us, we will leave the Hotel de 
Ville together, I with my tirailleurs about me.’ This agreement was 
ratified by \he members of the Government, and I went down into 
the lower hall. The Breton Mobiles were at the bottom with crossed 
bayonets, and carried rifles in a very menacing atiitude. I asked them to 
send for an cfficer, who came and gave orders which silenced them, Sud- 
denly Jules Ferry came up and said to me, ‘ We have fifty thousand men; 
all resistance is impossible. Give up your enterprise, and go away with the 
honours of war.’ I told him that we had made an agreement with Dorian, 
and were about to execute it. As other National Guards continued to 
arrive, | feared a collision with my tirailleurs. I appealed to General 
famisier, who came and calmed their excitement. I then rallied my men. 
Garnier Pages, Jules Favre, and Jules Simon left the hotel by other gates, 
Bianqui gave his arm to General Tamisier, and went first; and Millitre, 
Kanvier, and I followed, at the head of my tirailleurs. I formed them in 
the square, in the midst of Trochu’s Bretons, aud marched them to Belle- 
ville, where we arrived proud snd happy in having obtained what we re- 
quired without effusion of blood. But how shamefully have we been 
deceived!” 


ROCHEFORT, 


M. Rochefort makes a very curious figure in these proceedings, 
up to a certain point, and then suddenly disappears, When the 
Hotel de Ville was invaded, on the memorable Monday, and the 
Commune was proclaimed by a thousand voices, loud cries were 
raised tor Rochefort, who was fetched from another part of the 
building and thrust forward amidst the most discordant cries. As 
soon as he got on the table, where he had to be held up by his 
friends, he began to say that the Government was deliberating, 
when he was interrupted with loud cries of ‘* No deliberations !”’ 
‘*No elections!'"’ **No Commune!’’ ‘ Down with Roche- 
fort!’’ A rush was made at the table on which he was 
standing, and he was near falling. The cries were resumed— 
**You are a member of the Government! Begone!’’ Roche- 
fort said, ‘‘l am a_ child of the people, like you!” 
“You! you are a Count.”’ ‘I, like you, am an enfant de Paris.”’ 
“You are an Aristo. No Rochefort!’’ M. Rochefort then 
mentioned the neutral Powers and the armistice of M. Thiers, 
and the words seemed to madden the people, and they cried 
** Down with Thiers! Arrest him! Imprison him! Hang him!’’ 
Rochefort then retired, and, two days afterwards, withdrew from 
the Government. The Journal Oficiel has not noticed the fact, 
which first transpired in the Kappel; but the Paris Journal 
devotes a long notice to it, and says that Rochefort left the 
Government—tirst, because he objected to their postponing the 
municipal elections ; next, because he was entirely opposed to an 
armistice; and, thirdly, because he had been an occasion of 
scandal, by revealing the fact of Bazaine’s negotiations to M. 
Flourens. The same journal says that what Rochefort saw 
and underwent at the Hotel de Ville on the 38lst ultimo 
powerfully affected him, and inspired him with a profound con- 
tempt for those in whose cause he laboured, only to receive un- 
merited insult. At the Hétel de Ville he was charged with being 
an aristecrat and a hanger-on of General Trochu. He is said to 
have exclaimed to a friend, in his bitterness, ‘* They are a canaille, 
after all.’ The rioting, the revolutionary madness, the drunken- 


Mobiles did not even need to use their bayonets. The Mobiles, 
once masters of the Hotel de Ville, shut the rioters up in the 
cellars, from which they subsequently brought them out, disarmed 
them, and set them at liberty. At three a.m. all was quiet. This 
termination might easily have been imagined. The movement 


ness, that day, he says, he shall never forget. It was one of those 
| days of which Victor Hugo has said, ‘* Le peuple vient de se 
| depopulariser.’’ Rochefort said that his heart rose to his throat. 
| He has—always, according to the Paris Journal—withdrawn, not 
only from the Government, but from his old friends at Belleville. 


was, indeed, merely a surprise; and the National Guards, from 
six o'clock in the evening, showed by their attitude that they 
would not ratify what had occurred. The riot might have been 


| Jules Favre and General Trochu both wrote to him to return, 

but he declined ; and, to place himself out of the reach of imper- 

| tunity, he has changed his lodging, and his present residence is 
unknowa, 


INSIDE PARIS. 
(From the “ Diary of a Besieged Resident” in the * Dai'y Nerrs,"") 
Friday, Oct. 2s, 


THE GARRISON AND ITS SPIRIT, 


Tue National Guard in Montmartre and Batignolles have }),. 
an indignation meeting to protest against their being employed | 
the forts. A law was passed, on Aug. 10, calling under arts »)) 
unmarried men between twenty-five and forty. In Paris it jy. 
never been acted on; it would, however, be far better to regul in] 2 
enrol this portion of the National Guard as soldiers than Es ak 
tor volunteers, As long as these ‘sedentary’? warriors can ayo, 
regular service, or subjecting themselves to the discipline and t)\, 
hardships of real soldiers, they will do so. Before the Pantheon, 
the Mayor of an arrondissement sits on a platform, writing dow), 
the names of volunteers. Whenever one makes his appearance ; 
roll of drums announces to his fellow-citizens that he has wid. 
taken to risk his valuable life outside the ramparts. It really di 
appear too monstrous that the ablebodied men of this city should 
wear uniforms, learn the goose-step, and refuse to take any part 
in the defence within shot of the enemy. That they should obje ji 
to be employed in a campaign away from their homes is hardly 
in accordance with their appeal to the provinces to rise en mass 
to defend France, but that they should decline to do anything tut 
go over every twelve days to the ramparts is hardly fighting eve, 
for their own homes. Surely as long as the siege lasts they ought 
to consider that the Government have a right to use them anywhen 
within the lines of investment. They make now what they cal] 
military promenades—that is to say, they go out at one gate, k: ep 
well within the line of the forts, and come in at another gate, Sony. 
of the battalions are ready to face the enemy, although they wil] 
not submit to any discipline. The majority, however, do not 
intend to fight outside the ramparts. I wasreading yesterday the 
account of a court-martial on one of these heroes, who had fallen 
out with his commanding officer and threatened to pass his sword 
through his body. The culprit, counsel urged, was a man of an 
amiable, though excitable, disposition ; that he was the father of 
two sons, had once saved a child from drowning, and had pro. 
sented several curiosities to a museum. Taking these facts into 
consideration, the Court condemned him to six days’ imprison- 
ment; his accuser apologised to him and shook hands with him, 
What is to be expected of troops when military offences of the 
grossest kind are treated in this fashion?’ I know myself officers of 
the Mobile Guard who, when they are on duty at the ramparts, 
quietly leave their men there and come home to dinner. No one 
appears to consider this anything extraordinary, Well may General 
‘Trochu look up to the sky when it is overcast and wish that he 
were in Brittany shooting woodcocks. He has undertaken a task 
beyond his own strength, and beyond the strength of the greatest 
General that ever lived. How can the Parisians expect to force 
the Prussians to raise the siege’ They decline to be soldiers, and 
yet imagine that, in some way or other, not only is their city not 
to be desecrated by the foot of the invader, but that the armies of 
Germany are to be driven out of France. 

At present the very large majority in Paris believe that 
France must eventually conquer, and that the world is lost 
in wonder and admiration of their attitude. The siege is one 
long holiday to the working classes. They are as well fed 
as ever they were, and have absolutely nothing to do ex- 
cept to play at soldiers. Although the troops are unable to 
hold the villages within the fire of their forts, they are under the 
delusion that—to use the favourite expression—the circle in which 
wé are inclosed is gradually but surely being enlarged. _I was 
this morning buying cigars at a small tobacconist’s.  ‘* Well,”’ 
said the proprictor of the shop to me, ‘‘so we are to destroy the 
Prussians in twenty days.’ ‘Really!’’ I said.  ‘* Yes,’’ he 
replied ; ‘‘ 1 was this morning at the Mairic; there was a crowd 
before it complaining that they could not get meat. A gentle- 
man—a functionary—got upon a stool. ‘ Citizens and citizenesses,’ 
he said, ‘be calm; continue to preserve the admirable attitude 
which is eliciting the admiration of the world. I give you my 


honour that arrangements have been made to drive the Prussians 
away from Paris in twenty days.’ Of course,’’ added my worthy 


bourgeois, “this functionary would not have spoken thus had the 
Government not revealed its plans to him.’’ At this moment a 
well-dressed individual entered the shop and asked for a subscrip- 
tion for the construction of a machine which he had invented to 
blow up the whole Prussian army. I expected to see him handed 
over to a policeman; but, instead of this, the bourgeois gave him 
two francs! What, I ask, is to be expected of a city peopled by 
such credulous fools, and the Government fools them to the top 
of their bent ? 
FINE ARTS AND THE THEATRES. 

The Journal des Débats of Sunday, Oct. 30, contains an article 
protesting against the bombardment of Paris, on the ground of 
the possibility of its pictures and statues being liable to be 
injured. War itself is a reflection upon civilisation ; but as loug 
as wars exist, and the capital of one of the belligerents not only is 
fortified, but serves as an intrenched camp for an army, I hardly 
see how it can claim exemption from bombardment. Surely pic- 
tures and statues might be transported into some bomb-proof 
cellar. The world, no doubt, would bear my death with greater 
equanimity than the destruction of a celebrated statue; but, 
much as I admire works of art, | confess that I should far prefer, 
asa matter of choice, a cannon ball to pass through the most 
beautiful picture in the Louvre than through my body; and I 
suspect, whatever may be said of the atrocity of destroying pic- 
tures and statues, the majority of the writers in the ebats, as 
regards themselves, are as selfish as I am, 

The theatres are by degrees reopening. In order not to shock 
public opinion, the programmes of their entertainments are 
exceedingly dull. Thus the Comédie Frangaise bill of fare for 
yesterday was a speech, a play of Moliére without costumes, and 
an ode to Liberty. 1 can understand closing the theatres entirely, 
but it seems to me absurd to increase the general gloom by open- 
ing them in order to make the audiences wish that they were 
closed. Fancy for an evening's entertainment a speech from 
Mr. Cole, C.B.; the play of ‘‘ Hamlet’’ played in the dresses of 
the present century ; and an ode from Mr. Tupper. 


STREET NOMENCLATURE. 

The alteration in the nomenclature of the streets continues. 
The Boulevard Prince Eugéne to be called the Boulevard Voltaire, 
and the statue of the Prince has been taken down, to be replaced 
by the statue of the philosopher; the Rue Cardinal Fesch is to be 
called the Rue de Chiteaudun, The newspapers also demand 
that the Rue de Londres should be rebaptised, on the ground that 
the name of Londres is detested even more than Berlin. “If 
Prussia (says one writer) wages against us a war of bandits and 
savages, it is England which, in the gloom af its sombre country 
houses, pays the Uhlans who oppress our peasants, violate their 
wives and massacre our soldiers, and pillage our provinces. She 
rejoices over our sufferings.”’ 


THE POSITION OF AFFAIRS. 

I will state, in a few words, exactly our condition. We have 
500,000 Mobiles and an army of 75,000 soldiers to hold the villages 
outside the ramparts, to make sorties, and to man the forts, with 
the 18,000 sailors, who act as artillerymen. Every sortie which 
has been made has resulted either in a rout or in an orderly move- 
ment to the rear, On the south side of the city the Prussians are 
close into the forts; on the other sides they are at respectable 
distances. As for their batteries, you probably know more about 
them than we do. I can only say that I have seen their earth- 
works at Clamart and at Meudon with my own eyes. Within the 
ramparts every sort of defensive work has been constructed, and 
at the gates and on the enceinte there are, perhaps, even too 
many cannon. The National Guard numbers about 300,000, of 
whom about 200,000 have guns which would go off without burst- 
ing. Among them there are, of course, brave men, but their 
officers are ignorant of everything connected with war. The 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


opt to obtair ‘ ‘ 
sulted in a miserable failure, and the Government does not 
resulle = 


se nture to carry out the law, which subjects all between 
ies ive and thirty-five to enrolment in the army. With 
by ne wublic opinion, all are opposed to the entry of the 
respect © A Paris, or to a peace which would involve a cession 
Prasone . but many equally object to submitting either to real 
of territory ‘real danger. They hope against hope that what they 
pa “cublime attitude,” will prevent the Prussians from 
Deen an them, and that they may piss to history as heroes, with- 
 yaying done anything heroic. 1 had thought that the work- 
mon would fight well, but this 1 begin to doubt. ; Under the 
Ri ry got high wages for doing very little. Since the in- 
apital, they have taken their If, 50c. and their 
for their families, and done hardly anything exeept drill, 
and about once a week go on the ramparts, So fond are 
Se of this idle existence, that although the private workshops 
ve Gf, a day to skilled workmen in metals they cannot obtain 
} ie “With respect to provisions, as yet the poorer classes have 
seen otter off than they ever were before. Kvery one gets his 
He 100 grammes of meat and his share of bread. Those per- 
oralone who were accustomed to luxuries have suffered from 
+] vir absence. Meat of some kind is, however, to be obtained by 
anes person who likes to pay for it about twice its normal value, So 
‘fraidis the Government of doing arything which may irritate the 
yapulation, that, contrary to all precedent, the garrison and the 
gunded alone are fed with salt meat, 
DONKEY AND CAT. 


yy shall see a donkey without gratefully thinking of a 
Prossian. If anyone happens to fall out with his jackass, let me 
ommend him, instead of beating it, to slay and eat it. Donkey 
now all the fashion, When one is asked to dinner, as an ine 
ncement one is told that there will be donkey. ; The flesh of this 
chtinate but weak-minded quadruped is delicious — in colour 
. rutton, firm and savoury. This siege will destroy many 
asions, and amongst them the prejudice which has prevented 
viny animals being used as food, — 1 can most solemnly assert 
tat L never wish to taste a better dinner than a joint of donkey 
orn ragout of cat—experto erede, 


E pire they 
yostment of the ¢ 


I neve 
H 


Tuesday, Nov. |. 


, volunteers for active service outside the gates | ' 


Suarded, I heard, by a Belleville battalion, but I could not get 
close in to interview them. This lasted until about two o'clock 
in the morning, when the battalions closed in. Trochu appeared 
with his staff, and in some way or other, for it was so dark 
nothing could be seen, the new Government was ejected; M. 
Jules Favre and his colleagues were rescued. M. Delescluze, who 
was one of the persons there, thus describes what took place :— 
‘*A declaration was signed by the new Government declaring that 
on the understanding that the Commume was to be elected the 
next day, and also the Provisional Government replaced by an 
elected one, the citizens designed at a public meeting to super- 
intend the.e elections withdrew.’’ This was communicated first 
to Dorian, who appears to have been half a prisoner, half a friend ; 
then to the members of the old Government, who were in honour- 
able arrest; then to Jules Ferry outside. A general sort of 
agreement appears then to have been made that bygones should 
be bygones. The Revolutionists went off to bed, and matters 
returned to the point where they had been in the morning. 


Sunday, Nov. 6, 
THE PROPOSED ARMISTICE. 

So we have declined the armistice. The Government de- 
liberated exactly five minutes over the question. 
Offciel says:—Prussin expressly refused to entertain 
question of revictualment, and only admitted under certain re- 
serves the vote of Alsace and Lorraine.’’ 
given. 


almost any terms, 


which would afterwards have been cast in their teeth. 
of mine, a military man, saw Trochu late last night. 
strongly urged him to accept the armistice, but 
vain. ‘*What do you expect will occur? 


that the position is hopeless,’’ said my friend. 


upon the population, 


THE EMEUTE AT THE HOTEL DF VILLE. 
We have had an exciting twenty-four hours. The Government 
f the National Defence has, in the course of yesterday, been 
deposed, imprisoned, and has again resumed the direction of 
public affairs, I went yesterday, between one and two o'clock, 
ty the Hétel de Ville. Onthe place before it there were about 
15,000 persons, most of them Natioual Guards from the faubourgs, 
and without arms, shouting, ‘Vive la Commune! Point 
‘armistice !’’ Close within the rails along the facade there were 
a few Mobiles and National Guards on duty. One of the two 
reat doorways leading into the hotel was open. Iivery now 

and then some authority appeared here to make a speech 
which no one could hear, and at most of the windows on the 
jirst floor there was an orator gesticulating. The people 
round me said that the Mayors of Paris had becn summoned 
by Arage, and were in one room inside deliberating, whilst in 
abother was the Government. I managed to squeeze inside the 
rails, and stood near the open door, At about 2.30 the Mobiles 
who guarded it were pushed back, and the mob was forcing its 
way through it, when Trochu appeared and confronted them. 
What he said I could not hear. His voice was drowned in cries 
of “A bas Trochu!’’ Jules Simon then got on a chair to try the 
cffect of his eloquence; but in the midst of his gesticulations a 
body of armed men forced their way through the entrance, and, 
with about 800 of the mob, got inside the hotel. Just then three 
or four shots were fired. The crowd outside scampered off, yelling 
« Aux armes!’? and running over each other, I thought it more 
prudent to remain where I was. Soon the mob returned, and 
made a rush at both the doors, for the one which had been open 
had been closed in the interval. This one they were unable to 
force ; but the other, which leads up a flight of steps into the great 
covered court in the middle of the building, yielded to the pres- 
sure, and through it I passed with the crowd, whilst from the 
windows above slips were being thrown out with the words **Com- 
mune décretée—Dorian president’? on them. The covered court 
was soon filled. In the middle of it there is a large double stair- 
case leading to a wide landing, from which a door and some 
windows communicate with a long salle. 

This, too, was invaded, and for more than two hours I remained 
there. The spectacle was a curious one—everybody was shouting, 
everybody was writing a list of a new Government and reading it 
aloud. In one corner a man incessantly blew a trumpet, in another 
a patriot beat a drum. At one end was a table, round which the 
Mayors had been sitting, and from this vantage ground Felix 
Pyat and other virtuous citizens harangued, and, as I understood, 
proclaimed the Commune and themselves, for it was impossible to 
distinguish a word, The atmosphere was stifling, and at last I 
cot out of a window on to the landing in the courtyard. Here 
citizens had established themselves everywhere. I had the 
pleasure to see the ‘venerable ’’ Blanqui led up the steps by his 
admirers. ‘This venerable man had, horresco refercns, been pushed 
up ina corner, where certain citizens had kicked his venerable 
frame, and pulled his venerable white beard before they had 
recognised who he was. By thistime it appeared to be understood 
that a Government had been constituted, consisting of Blanqui, 
Ledru-Rollin, Delescluze, Louis Blanc, Flourens, and others. 
Flourens, whom I now perceived for the first time, went through 
« corridor, with some armed men, and 1 and _ others 
followed him, We got first into an antechamber, and then 
into a large room, where a great row was going on. I 
did not get farther than close to the door, and conse- 
quently could not well distinguish what was passing, but 
I heard that Flourens, who was standing on a chair, was calling 
upon the members of the Government of National Defence, who 
were seated round a table, to resign, and that Jules Favre was 
refusing to do so. After a scene of confusion, which lasted half 
an hour, I found myself, with those round me, pushed out of the 
room, and I heard that the old Government had been arrested, 
and that a consultation was to take place between it and the new 
one. Feeling hungry, I now went to the door of the Hotel to get 
out, but I was told ‘I could not do so without a permission from 
the citizen Blanqui. I observed that I was far too independent a 
citizen myself to ask anyone for a permit to go where I liked, and | 
as | walked on the citizen sentinel did not venture to stop me. As | 
I passed before Trochu’s head-quarters at_the Louvre, I spoke to | 
a Captain of the Etat-Major, whom I knew, and whom I saw | 
standing at the gate. When he heard that I had just come from 
the Hotel de Ville, he anxiously asked me what was going on 
there, and whether I had seen Trochu. General Schmitz, he 
said, had received an order signed by the Mayors of Paris to 
close the gates of the town, and not on any pretext to let 
anyone in or out. At the Louvre he said all was in confusion, | 
ut he understood that Picard had escaped from the Hotel de | 
Ville, and was organising a counter-movement at the Ministry of 
Vinance, Having dined, I went off to the Place Venddme as the 

crale was beating. The National Guards of the quarter were 
hurrying there, and Mobile battalions were marching in the same 
direction. I found on my arrival that this had become the head- 
quarters of the Government; that an officer who had come with 
ms rder to Picard to go to the Hotel de Ville, signed by Blanqui, 
had been arrested. General Tamisier was still a prisoner with 
the Government. Soon news arrived that a battalion had got 
iuside the Hétel de Ville and had managed to smuggle Trochu 
out bya back door. Off*I went to the Louvre. There Trochu, 

uniform considerably deteriorated, was haranguing some bat- 
; ious of the Mobiles, who were shouting ‘* Vive Trochu!”’ 
‘ther battalions were marching down the Rue Rivoli to the | 
Hot-l de Ville. I got into a cab and drove there. The | 


of such general gloom since the commencement of the siege. 
feeling of despair is, I hear, still stronger in the army, 


be able to resist. 
I anticipate very shortly a sortie in force, 
made with the Second Army to pierce the Prussian lines. 


obliged to listen seriously to it. 


Literature, 
By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, 
Smith, Elder, and Co, 


Against Time, London : 


It is, perhaps, not yet time to inquire when we may expect a 
reaction in the ordinary three-volume novel literature which now 
fills the shelves of Mudie’s and other libraries, and is displaced 
about onee a month to make room for the attempts of succeeding, 
The word 
oe itself, although it may serve to illustrate the brevity 
of the public appreciation, is altogether too suggestive of a gay 
and beautiful, if fleeting object, to be altogether applicable to 
There is 
nothing exceptional—nothing rare or fascinating to the imagina- 


if not always successful, aspirants to ephemeral fame. 


most of the latest examples of ‘‘novel’’ literature. 


dlo 


) . r . 
ourgeois National Guards, about 20,000 in all, Tho hétel was | portrayal of the characters with whose aid, by means of a public 


financial company, the hero is to achieve such results; and the whole 
of this part of the book consists of well-drawn and well-balanced 
pictures. There are, however, love passages and scenes of hatred 
which are tragic though they are associated with the banking 
elements and finance operations of the story. None of them are 
very deeply moving, and the reader, on reflection, is not quite easy 
on the subject of Hugh Childersleigh being a consummate prig 
instead of an accomplished and somewhat cynical swell; but clear 
and accurate expression, swift action, and that kind of interest 
which, while it does not claim too much reflection, holds the atten- 
tion of the reader, will enable these three volumes (‘* Against 
Time’’) to take a popular place in the catalogue of the season. 


The Religious Life of London. By J. Ewine Rirenie, Author 
of * British Senators,’ ‘Lhe Night Side of London,’ dev 
London: ‘Tinsley Brothers. 

This book is dedicated to Mr. Samucl Morloy. — Ut is, perhaps, on 


| 


The Journal 
the 


No further details are 
An opportunity has been lost which may never recur. 
Public opinion was disposed to accept a cessation of the siege on 
Geueral Trochu, however, and his colleagues 
had not the civic courage to attach their names to a document | different religious and quasi-religious bodies in London—Jews, 
A friend 
Ile 
in 
You must know 
“T will not 


sign a capitulation,’’ was all he could get from Trochu, This 
worthy man is as obstinate as only weak men can be. — fiis 
colleagues as self-seeking as only French politicians can be. The 


news that the armistice had been rejected fell like a thunderclap 
I never remember to have witnessed a day 
The 
I may be 
a false prophet, but my impression is that within a very short 
time there will be an outcry for peace, which no Government will 


An attempt will be 
There 
appears no doubt for a moment that it will fail, and then the cry 
of peace will become so strong that the Government will be 


thewhole, the best of Mr. Ritchie's productions, and though not froe 
from his characteristic faults, exhibits less of them than * British 
Senators."" The author is not naturally a politician; but he 
evidently knows something about churches,chapels, and preachers, 
Nothing would be more unfair than to judge the book by the 

satness of its title, for the religious life of the capital of a country 
ike England is indeed a grand subject if we read it in its high 
sense, and then Mr. Ritchie's book would be utterly inadequate 
and trivial; but its pretensions are, we presume, very bounded, 
At all events the performance is so, 

We have here simply a series of readable sketches about 


Roman Catholics, Quakers, Christadelphians, Secularists, South- 
cottians, and so forth. The author gives you a good deal of 
information about the people, their places of worship, their 
ostensible creedf and all the rest of it; and has evidently been at 
pains to gather together as many facts as he could, and also to 
be fair,to everybody. But the sketches never rise above the level 
of loose newspaper- writing; and the criticisms are sometimes 
inadequate, flippant, aud unduly self-contident. The account of 
Swedenborgianism is very amusing. ‘The tone of the book is too 
much that of a manof the world; it is ‘our own reporter '’ from 
beginning to end, and some of the casual touches are positively 
offensive. ‘ A modest man, [ fear, is out of place anywhere, but 
most of all so in the pulpit.’? We do not wish to pin Mr. Ritchie 
down to the letter of that dicta, but it is in very bad taste, read 
it as you please. Here is another sentence, which is one instance 
out of many of Mr. Ritchie’s vile‘ grammar’’ :—‘ As 
men of the world, these things are to be looked at prac- 


tically.”” According to the construction of the sentence 
“these things’’ are ‘men of the world;’’ but that is 
nothing: the chief offence is in the sentiment. We do 


not admire the Separatist spirit, certainly not the ‘* London Ke- 
clesia;’’ but that is not the way to write about Separatism. Let 
us take another sentence :—** Such is the formula of doctrine on 
which as a basis the Unitarian mission at Mile-end has been estab- 
lished, and, fo a certain extent, with some measure of success.”’ This 
bit of double qualification is not only one example more of the 
author's bad writing, it is also a specimen of the way in which, 
when it suits him, he can adopt the ‘‘as-far-as-it-goes’’ style of 
criticism. Mr. Ritchie is a particularly ‘‘safe’’ writer, Wemay 
also select here one instance of the author's want of accuracy in 
important matters :—‘“ It is generally charged against Unitarians 
that they have no positive degma.’’ This ‘general charge’’ 
exists chiefly in Mr. Ritchie's brain, That Unitarians have no 
binding confessions of faith is true; but they are dogmatic, ex vt 
termint, It is scarcely worth while to go on. Mr. Ritchie's 
book is gossip, always readable, and sometimes good of its 
kind. The sketch which exhibits the author in his best light is 
that of Mr. Lynch. 


tion—little that is captivating to the fancy, in their level realism, 
only lifted out of the ordinary records of every-day experience by 
some repulsive or startling incident that has so little connection 
with the entire narrative, that it is rather a blemish to the art 
which succeeds in interesting us with a recital of such details 
as surround our own daily lives. In the representative of the 
modern novel there is often wonderful facility of expression with 
little fertility of invention; its object seems rather to be that of 


Rupert Rochester, the Banker's Son. By Wixirrep Taybor, 
The Young Mountaineer. By DaAnyu Home, 
Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo, 

These are two books for young people, with the clear type, fin® 
paper, and elegant bindings for which Mr. Nimmo’s books are so 
eminently noticeable. Of the stories themselves it is not too 
reciting to us pleasantly scenes and incidents and the superficial | much to say that they will prove interesting to most intelligent 
results of passions and emotions that we ordinarily recognise, than | girls and boys; and, without being written with any too obvious 
of revealing to us the deeper and more powerful sentiments of | purpose, are well adapted for holiday reading. The first, both in the 
humanity and the motives which actuate the changing aspects of | illustrations which accompany the tale, and some peculiarities in the 
society. {na large preportion of modern stories the imagination structureand language of thestory, are evidencesof its French origin, 
is not stimulated except to recall the quite familiar sights and | but it isa very good story notwithstanding, and will certainly be 


» 


hotel was lit up. On the “place” there were not many 
l\tsons; but all round it, in the strects, were Mobiles and 


sounds of every day’s experience. 


changer's copper shovel, the objectless saunter in the park, the | larger growth. 
unmeaning talk-exchange of the half hour before dinner, the 
intrigue that has in it but little passion and still less sentiment, 
the frivolous fribble of the ball-room, the common speeches 
and actions of an ordinary acquaintance of the day-before- 
yesterday brightened and made more vivid, without being much 
elevated or spiced with more than a flavouring of extra wit and 
intellect, claim our attention, and for the most part receive it, be- 
We seldom have to pause | Routledge’s Popular Guide to London and its Suburbs. 


cause they exact no careful thought. 


with one finger between the pages while we solve the plot from 
the sentiment of the actors in the scene; and at the same time 
our self-gratulation is intimately connected with the praise we are 
ready to bestow upon the author who so ably describes aspects of 
society which we have been clever enough to observe for ourselves 
resent them to our own apprecia- 


without taking the trouble to 
tion in such sparkling and well-chosen language. 


There is therefore very little depth in the modern representative 


The ring of the money- ; appreciated by a large number of readers both of medium and 


The French source (that of Madame Jeanne 
Marcel) is stated in an excellent preface; and the editor’s and 
translator's work has been well performed, notwithstanding a 
certain stiffness and uncolloquial quality in the style. 

“The Young Mountaineer’’ is also a translation from Mdlle, 
Gourand, and is acompanion volume to ‘* The Lost Father,’’ a tale 
previously published in this very handsome and acceptable series, 


With 
Original Illustrations and Map. London: Routledge and Sons. 
At the present time, when so many strangers are sojourning 
within our gates, 2 good, simple, and reliable Guide to London is 
of the utmost value; and this new issue, by Messrs. Routledge, 
of their ‘ Popular Guide,”’ revised and extended, is exceedingly 
well timed, All the points of interest in our great Babel are 
described, and many of them illustrated; and we are sure that 
strangers, whether foreign or native—yea, even cockneys born— 


novel: a certain hard, shrewd, worldliness; an easy kind of morality | will find the Guide a great help in making their way about town. 


based on the admitted axiom, that as we are none of us perfect, 
we needn’t expect to discern any great display of virtue in the 
world, and may well tolerate a large amount of vice; an accurate 
acquaintance with the daily life of some particular class, and the 
words and ways of a certain order of people ;—these are the qua- 


lities which we look for, and generally find. 


We do not lose ourselves in profound thought over the pages— 
there is not depth enough for us to ‘dive into them ;’’ still less can 
The stream of 
the story does not ripple on, fringed with natural beauties and gay 
Hard, smooth, and often clear and 
polished, we can ‘‘skate’’ over these volumes between breakfast 


we ‘soar in imagination’’ or ‘float in fancy.” 
with bright-winged loves. 


and dinner, or dispose of the main incident of the story in the 
smoking of a cigarette. It is often very pleasant skating, we 
admit. We see the course before us, know the ice, and are very 
little afraid of the ‘‘dangerous’’ with which certain chapters 
might well be labelled, in order to warn younger and less expe- 


| rienced readers, One of the advantages of this kind of reading, 


too, is that we don't remember it after Mudie’s van has been 
round and left another batch. Nobody expects us to quote; and 
before we have quite made up our minds to admire, another 
‘‘phase"’ of life, in three more volumes, lies before us, and on go 
our moral and intellectual skates again for a fresh run. 

Among the most successful examples of this ‘‘skatey’’ litera- 
ture may be reckoned Mr. Shand’s last novel, now reprinted, we 
believe, from the Cornhill Magazine. Admirably clear and smooth 
in style, moderately rapid in incident, and with little impediment 
because of the study of recondite thought or feeling, it takes us 
easily over some ground which we have previously crossed with 
far less satisfaction. Such objects as we have time to observe on 
the way we see clearly, as they stand out in a light which makes 
their outline definite enough, but scarcely serves to reveal their 
true depth of colour or their actual substance, The 


| foundation of the story is the sudden energy and ability 


displayed by a rather //asé young gentleman, whose aunt 
(having supported his extravagances) leaves him a large 
sum of money, only on the condition that he shall him- 
self gain an equal amount within three years. As the acqui- 


Our Food: A Useful Book for Boys and Girls. By Exuis A. 
Davipson. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

This little work, which is one of a series by the same author, 
of which ‘Our Bodies,’’ ‘‘The Uses of Plants,’ and ‘The 
Animal Kingdom,”’ form part, is intended for the use of boys and 
girls, and aims at giving some elementary lessons in domestic 
economy. Both the object the author proposed and the manner 
in which it is worked out are excellent; and we are sure this book 
will greatly aid those who study it in laying down rules according 
to which they may ‘live as they ought to do;"’ and, having done 
that, they will be pretty sure to ‘‘die happy fellows.’’ 


The Parliamentary Buff Book for 1870. By Tuomas Nicno1as 
Roxerts. London: Effingham Wilson. 


The volume for 1870 of the “Parliamentary Buff Book’’ has 
just appeared, and will be found exceedingly useful for reference 
by politicians. It contains an analysis of the divisions of the 
House of Commons, with a descending scale of attendances of 
members at divisions, and a list of members petitioned against ; 
so that constituents may ascertain without much trouble what the 
House has done during the Session, and how their members have 
performed their duty, both as touching voting and attending, 


SCENE IN A MENAGERIE.—Last Saturday night one of the keepers in 
Wombwell’s menagerie, exhibiting at Hertford, was set upon by a leopard 
and serfously injured. The man was in a den which contained five of these 
animals, and was in the act of putting them through their performance, 
when one of them, which was perched upon a bracket in the eorner of the 
den, became rather awkward, and was pulled from the bracket by the 
keeper. No sooner was this done than the man was pounced upon by one 
| of the other leopards from behind, and thrown te the floor of the den, 
Immediately all the five surrounded the prostrate keeper, lacerating his 
face frightfully and injuring his side. He managed, however, to regain his 
feet; and, having done so, at once belaboured the leopards with @ short 
cudgel with snch vigour as speedily to restore his authority. The animals 
then crouched submissively to the corners of the cage, when the wounded 
man took the earliest opportunity of leaving their society, and was placed 
under medical care, Although occupying only a few seconds, the scene 


sition of this sum is not to be by marriage, and the heir has a | produced intense consternation in the menagerie, which was crowded at the 
capital of £18,000to start with, there is plenty of room for accurate ! time, 


a oe late 
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eyert to the licy of 1852. 
The latter, whose letter is 
the earlier of the two, com- 
jlains of M. Rouher’s con- 
duct in the Chamber, and 
especially of aspeech of his, 
in the Senate, against him- 
self. 


THE 
REV. HENRY MELVILL. 
‘Among the most popular 
reachers of whom the 

Church can boast is the sub- 

soot of our Engraving. The 

Rev. Henry Melvill, B.D., 

a younger son of the late 

Philip Melvill, Esq., somo 

time Governor of Pendennis 

Castle, and brother of Sir 

Peter Melvill, K.C.B., and 

of the late Sir J. C. Mel- 

vill, K.C.B., was born about 

the year 1800, and educated 

at Christ’s Hospital, whence 
he proceeded as a Grecian 
to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, graduated B.A. in 
1821, and became @ Fellow 
and tutor of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege. Entering into orders, 
he was appointed, about the 
year 1830, to the incum- 
bency of Camden Chapel, 

Camberwell, where he ob- 

tained the character of a 
most eloquent preacher. By 
the favour of the late Duke 
of Wellington he was ap- 
pointed, in 1840, Chaplain 
to the Tower of London, 
and Incumbent of the church 
within its precincts, and he 
was subsequently elected to 
the Golden Lectureship at 
St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, 
which he resigned in 1856, 
ou becoming a Canon of St. 
Paul’s. Mr. Melvill was 
also Principal of the East 
India College at Hailey- 
bury, Herts, for several 
years previous to its dis- 
solution in 1859. He is 
the author of ‘* Sermons 
Preached before the Uni- 
versity of |Cambridge,’’ 
“Sermons Preached on 
Public Occasions,’’ &c. 

OUR FOREIGN CATTLE 

TRADE. 

A WARM controversy is 
just now raging amongst 
persons engaged in the cattle 
trade as to the most suitable 
site for the foreign cattle 
market, which must speedily 
be provided on the banks 
of the Thames. The ques- 
tion is as to the merits of 
the north shore against the 
south. While others were 


theorising, Mr. Jas. Odams, 
the well-known manure ma- 
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succession came under the 
notice of a party of in- 
spection who visited the site 
at Plaistow on Saturday. 
The cattle wharf opens to 
the river immediately under 
the south end of the build- 
ings, and the north is skirted 
by the Great Eastern Rail- 
way, communicating with 
every part of the country. 
There are at least five im- 
portant advantages which 
are claimed to have followed 
the opening of this Foreigu 
Cattle Market, where some- 
thing like £40,000 changes 
hands every week. First, 
the certain prevention of 
imported disease; second 
(upon which great stress 
is laid), a retention of more 
meat for the labouring 
classes of the East-End; 
third, » preservation of the 
offal trade for manufac- 
turing purposes in the port 
of London ; fourth, the pro- 
vision of improved slaugh- 
ter-houses; and, fifth, the 
avoidance of the long- 
recognised nuisance of driv- 
ing foreign cattle through 
crowded thoroughfares. 
Upon the merits of the 
north versus south we shall 
not touch; our only purpose 
being to announce the ex- 
istence of this vast market, 
with its sheds, lairs, stores, 
drinking-troughs, feeding 
apparatuses, and everything 
else requisite for the land- 
ing, keeping, inspecting, 
selling, killing, and sending 
away of imported cattle, 
The market was opened on 
Sept. 24, and up to Satur- 
day, notwithstanding ob- 
stacles of no ordinary de- 
scription, 27,096 foreign 
animals have been passed 
by Mr. Symons, the Govern- 
ment inspector, and made 
ready for the retail butcher. 
Six hondred bullocks and 
1200 sheep can be slaugh- 
tered every day, and ample 
shed-room exists for 2000 
beasts and 3200 sheep, to 
say nothing of outer plat- 
forms, where 2000) extra 
oxen may stand if required, 
The sanitary arrangements 
are something more than 
the bare requirements of the 
Legislature, and the pains 
taken to prevent the spread 
of disease are extreme ancl 
incessant. During the 
operations of this market 
the only case of disease 
discovered has been one 
of smallpox. The wharf 
is so situated and fitted 
up that 1200 animals 


nufacturer, put into prac- THE REV. HENRY MELVILL, CHAPLAIN TO HER MAJESTY AND CANON OF ST. PAUL'S. were, a day or two ago, 


tice an experiment which he 

advocated in s pamphiet three years ago. Within a very 
short time of the appearance of the Order in Council re- 
quiring the slaughter of foreign cattle when landed, he built a 
market and a set of slaughter-houses, covering nine acres of 
land, on @ vacant space adjoining his vitriol-works, near the 
Victoria Docks. The cessation of French exports has confined 


the experiment largely to German cattle, but the surprising | sands of live stock waiting patiently for their doom, in quick | 


success of the entire scheme shows how great a necessity it was. 
The scene at this new Foreign Cattle Market is quite bewildering 
inits bustle and extent. Whole lanes of slaughter-housea, where 
the sickening blows of the poleaxe are heard on every side, endless 
rows of bullock and sheep carcasses, load after load of meat ready 
for the shop slab, heaps of offal, tons of provender, and thou- 


SPREE IN MELSINGrOLs, LN THE BALTIC. 


landed in two hours, The 
cost of this enormous undertaking is probably best known 
to the enterprising gentleman who has made himself the 
pioneer of so important a branch of the cattle trade; but any 
casual visitor may witness the thriving business which has suddenly 
sprung up on a site which not many years ago was suburban 
pasture land; while any person who knows the difference between 
& beast slain as soon as it leaves the suffocating ship-hold and one 
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fed until sea-sickness and the effects of poisonous air have passed 
away, canappreciate the efforts which have been made to provide 
the London market with good meat, at a minimum cost, and with 
the least possible waste of time. 

At a special meeting of the Court of Common Council, held on 
Monday, a report was presented from the markets committee on 
the subject of the erection of a foreign cattle market under the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act of 1869, | The committee re- 
commended the purchase of the Deptford dockyard, which Mr. 
Austin, who bought it from the Government, was willing to sell 
for £91,500; and it was stated by the Controller of the Corporation 
that the Privy Council would approve of that site. The report, 
after an animated debate and several divisions on amendments, 
was ultimately adopted, 


THE WAR. 


| force near Vallicre, and to have made sixty-four prisoners. 
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property of the town, 
mission of the German commander. 
telegraphs, &c., are to go on as usual, ¢ 
nistered in the name of the Republic. a 
German troops camped upon the heights above Dijon, 
being but little visited. 


MISCELLANEOUS WAR NEWS. 


From Tours we have an account of an engagement in which 
the French Army of the Loire is said to have repulsed a ie 
1e 
and wounded behind them, but in what 
number is not stated. The French loss was four killed and thirty- 
one wounded. ° A non-official telegram from Tours, of Thursday's 
date, says:—‘‘ Orleans has been retaken, after heavy fighting. 
The Prussians have lost 500 killed and wounded.”’ __ ; 

A great deal of fighting is going on between General Triskow’s 


but must not be touched without the per- 
The public services, posts, 
and justice is to be admi- 
The latest advices left the 


Germans left their dead 


CAPITULATION OF VERDUN, 


Vaurpwn has capitulated. Four wecks ago its commander ad- 
dressed a letter to the leader of the besieging forces announcing 
very extreme resolutions, and concluding with the challenge— 
«We shall meet in the breach.’ But the breach is precisely the 
place’ where in this war of sieges no German and French officers 
have yet met. The remark may be made without any disparaye- 
ment to French courage. With their defences utterly broken 
down under the terrible fire of the Prussians, neither the garrisons 
of Toul, nor Strasbourg, nor Soissons could maintain the struggle, 
and their commandants wisely and rightly gave it up. It has 
been the same at Verdun. This historical fortress, the strongest 
on the Meuse, has been the object of much attention ever since 
the German armies crossed the Moselle. It was in the attempt to 
gain Verdun that the Army of the Khine fought the great battles 
of Vionville and Gravelotte. The place was strong, and it con- 
tained large stores of provisions, which had been sent there from 
Paris assoonas Bazaine' sretreat had been contemplated, apparently 
without a suspicion that if he condescended to retreat he might 
not be able to reach them. The French movements which pre- 
ceded the battle of Sedan took place too far to the north to make 
Verdun serviceable to the French, but the Germans faund it 
much in their way, and as soon as the débris of the battles on the 
Mouse had been cleared away, preparations for the capture of 
Verdun began. The place was invested on Sept. 25, at which 
time it had a garrison of 1500 men, Very little has been heard of 
the progress of the siege, which has ended as all sieges end where 
the garrison is not relieved by an army in the field, Verdun com- 
mands the road from Metz and Thionville to Chalons by St. 
Metichould. It is ranked among the second-class fortresses of 
France, and was the head-quarters of a section of the fifth 
military division, Its fortifications consist of a citadel, which is 
separated from the town by an esplanade, and of an enceinte of 
ten bastioned fronts, It has a population of about 13,000 souls. 
The fortress, which was repaired by Vauban, belongs, like Toul 
and Metz, to the three Bishoprics—the annexation of which to 
France, in 1648, has been often the subject of reference during the | 
war, 


MOVEMENTS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES. 


The latest telegrams from the theatre of war rather prepare us 
for events than record anything new. Save to a small extent, the 
army of Prince Frederick Charles, dispersed in three sections from 
the position it had so long held around Metz, has not yet reached 
the actual fields on which it will operate. The Fourth Division, | 
forming half of the 2nd or Pomeranian Corps, detailed to rein- 
force the besieging army around Paris, had on the 3rd inst. arrived 
near Versailles; while the Third Division, forming the other half 
of the corps, was no further to the rear than Chaiteau-Thierry, 
about fifty miles from the capital. Meanwhile, Prince Frederick 
Charles himself, who leads into Central France three corps, num- 
bering about 80,000 men, had arrived at Commercy; and his 
vanguards are, doubtless, already far advanced towards Troyes 
on the one hand, Chaumont and Chatillon on the other, by the 
great roads that lead south-westwards upon the Loire. On Mon- 
day the 9th Infantry Regiment had a successful encounter with a 
body of Mobile Guards at Brethenay, four or five miles north of 
Chaumont, the chief town of the department of the Higher 
Marne, and an important nucleus of railway communications, 
The affair does not seem to have been of any particular conse- 
quence in itself, even though the Germans, with the loss of only 
*¢¢wo men wounded,’’ say they contrived to kill, injure, and cap- 
ture 110 Frenchmen. But it shows the progress already made by 
the heads of the German columns in the interval between Paris 
and Lyons, and hints the probability that warm work will speedily 
await the French Armies of the Loire and of Lyons, between 
which the Red Prince is pushing his corps, as Von Werder seems 
to be pushing his between the Armies of Lyons and of the Vosges. 


SIEGE OF PARIS, 


There is nothing of importance from before Paris. The semi- 
official Provincial Correspondence of Berlin, referring to the artil- 
lery attack on Paris, has an article which is in some respects re- 
markable. Apparently, it has been framed to allay a certain 
degree of impatience which is manifesting itself in Germany at the 
delay in opening fire from the batteries upon Paris. But whereas 
it has formerly been announced that the attack would begin in so 
many days, or when such and such well-detined contingencies had 
been realised, it is now said that it will begin at the moment 
which shall appear most opportune upon a view of all the circum- 
stances, ‘especially the internal development of affairs in Paris.’” 
This statement presents the problem to be solved at Versailles as 
exceedingly complicated. Opinions differ greatly as to the effect | 
to be expected of an attack. One opinion, according to corre- 
spondents at the German head-quarters, is that the drop- 
ping of some shells into Paris will calm men’s minds and induce | 
them to surrender, This is said to be the view of several recently- 
arrived Americans. The second is, that the same process will act 
upon the people like a stimulant, and goad them to a tremendous 
struggle. This is the view of several outside Frenchmen. The 
third is, that the projection of missiles will divide Paris into two | 
hostile camps—one desirous of saving life and property by 
making terms; the other resolved on the guerre d outrance, of 
breaches, forlorn hopes, picrate of potash, mines, and barricades. 

In connection with the combat of the 30th ult., at Bourget, a 
very unfortunate incident is said to have occurred. The Prussians 
declare that a French regiment, during the fight, waved white 
handkerchiefs and raised the butts of their rifles in the air in 
sign of surrender, Count von Waldersee, Colonel of the Queen 
Augusta's regiment of Guards, thereupon stopped the firing and 
rode forward, As soon as he approached he was shot dead, and 
his Adjutant, who came to his assistance, was badly wounded, as 
well as another officer in the rear of him. This is the story as told 
by the Prussians, and firmly believed at Prussian head-quarters. 

‘e must remember, however, that in war these sorts of accusa- 
tions are frequently bandied about, and that the French, some 
six weeks ago, accused the Prussians of having committed exactly 
the same act of treachery. We should, in the interests of the 
French army, be glad to see an official contradiction of the 
story. 


AFFAIRS AT DIJON. 

The Journal de Sadéne ct Loire gives an account of a very curious 
convention which Prince William of Baden has made with M. 
F. A. Dubois, Mayor of Dijon, and his adjoints. As a beginning, 
the town of Dijon pays down to the Germans £20,000 caution- 
money, to be returned to it if, at the end of the occupation, it 
shall be found that the invaders and the town have got on pretty 
well together. The town is to provide food and lodging for 
20,000 soldiers, On his part, the German commander engages not 
to make any requisitions, except by arrangement between the 
commissariat and the municipality, and to respect private pro- 
perty. ‘The townspeople taken prisoners in the previous engage- 
ments have been set at liberty. The National Guard have 
deposited their arms at the Hotel de Ville; these arms remain the 


| and fit for service number 690,000, while there are 160,000 horses. 


division and the Francs-Tireurs dispersed over the southern part 
of Alsace. All the engagements are upon a small scale, and end 
in the repulse of the French, who, however, disappear from one 
point to appearat another. Petit Magny, from which an engage- 
ment with Mobiles is reported, aud Rougemont are in the de- 
partment of the Haut Rhin, ; 

From the head-quarters of Versailles we learn that the Francs- 
'Tireurs have been several times repulsed between Colmar and 
Belfort, and that the latter town has been invested and com- 
munication established with General Werder. . 

The Germans before New Breisach have taken Fort Mertier, 
with its five guns and garrison of 220 men. This work is not a 
part of the fortress of New Breisach, but stands about a mile from 
the town, before the Strasbourg gute. The besiegers have now to 
take New Breisach itself. The place is d 
whick Vauban almost uniformly followed in erecting his 
fortresses, It is in the form of a regular octagon, the enceinte of 
which is pierced with four gates. It has barracks and a tolerably 
spacious arsenal, Louis X1V., having been obliged to cede Old 
Breisach to Austria by the Treaty of Ryswick, built the new 
fortress, two years afterwards, on the left bank of the Rhine. ; 

In the Valley of the Doubs the Germans are still pressing their 
enemy towards and against the Swiss frontier. A despatch frozm | 
Berne states that they, on Wednesday, entered Montbeliard, which 
they have occupied and placed in a state of defence, in order to | 
secure the investment of Belfort. 

Preparations for a siege continue to be made in Lyons. A bar- 
ricade committee has been formed. A large number of Remington 
rifles have arrived, and cattle and sheep are being collected, Some 
attempts which have been made by the Red Republicans to create 
disturbances have failed. 

The Liberté of the 2nd inst. reported the following as the 
strength of the six French armies outside Paris :— 


The Army of the Vosges, under the command of General 


his small | 


the town | 


constructed on the plan | 
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| and later on to 250 grammes of bad bread. Add to this dir} etnea 
| fact of there being 20,000 sick and wounded, with their medicine... ze 
point of failing, and themselves suffering from the effects of ihe ti res 
@ torrentin| 


rains. 
France has always been deceived as to our position, IT knovy not wy 

but the truth will one day prevail, We are conscious of havi: ¢ done 

| duty. tg 


| General Coffini¢res, late Commandant of Metz, has also writt.) 
| a letter toa Belgian paper to vindicate his part in the surrend.. 
of that fortr His language favours the belief that wait 
allowed political considerations to influence his militar facyn 
| ments; but the General admits that the capitulation was x solved 
| on by a council of war. General Coffiniéres repeats that he Was 
always of opinion that the fortress of Metz had interests distinct 
| from the army outside the walls. But what if Prince Frederic): 

Charles would not accept the surrender of the army without that 
of the fortress? Could the Commandant of Metz close the Bones 
of the fortress against that army, and leave it to starve under jt. 

valls ¥ a 

On this subject the Daily News’ correspondent at Metz 
writes :— 

Asa proof that the troops need not have been at starvation point, the 
forts were fall of provisions, Of this latter fact there can be no aout ‘ 
have myself inspected the provision stores in Fort St. Quentin, and four 1 
them capable of maintaining a garrison adequate for the defence of tha 
fort for months at least. BatI don’t see that any deduction is to be dr ia 
from this that Bazaine has played false to his trust. His policy is explicab); 
enough, viewed in a military light. His cue evidently from the first ha 

been to keep the fortreas so as to beable to maintain its resistance. He ty 
| made effort after effort tu get his army out, and his penultimate proffer to 
Prince Frederick Charles was to surrender the army and allow the fortress 
| tostand. When this was rejected, cvi bono was it to deplete the forts tg 
enable the army to hold out longer to no purpose? Thus far on militury 
grounds no one can blame him; bat that he has let men starve while he had 
fvod anywhere that he could give them constitutes a very grave nioral 
responsibility. : 


render 


The Zines’ correspondent says :— 


I was positively informed by the man in whose father’s house Lebreuf 
lived during the siege that he had a dairy and a poulury-yard to the ver 3 
end, and that he, Bazaine, ana the superior ofMfcers lived in luxury to the 
last, They paid e itant prices for the delicacies of the table, but always 
succeeded in procuring them ; and I wasindignantly assured by a veracious 
citizen that only «# week before the capitolation a friend of his had sold 
Bazaine a pdté de foie gras for 500f. The total amount spent by the army 
in the city was estimated at one hundred and twenty millions of francs. 
The debauchery and extravagance of the officers were much dwelt 
upon by the townspeople, who, though not more particularly straitlaced 
in certain respects than French people are generally, were utterly 
scandalised by the flagrant immorality of their defenders, who seem to 
have preferred cafés and the society of the demi-monde to duty in the 
trenches, and who to the last denied themselves no enjoyment or luxury 
which money could purchase or the town affora, This demoralisation was 
by no means confined to the higher ranks. Doubtless it began there ; but 
the taint soon extended beyond the Marshals, and the vices which had 
become fashionable in the Court were soon imitated in the camp. It is 
possible that Bazaine may be the traitor he is accused of being ; but it 
seems to me more likely that he and all his officers, as soon as they began 
to run short of truflies, and found that their female friends got bored with 
the monotony of the siege, determined to bring it toaclose. It is impossible 
to suppose that the army could not have cut its way out had it been in 
earnest. 


Cambriels .. oe ee oe oo oe oe 35,000 
The Army of Besangon, name of commander unknown .. 90,000 
The Army of the West, under the orders of Count de 

Kératry oe on ee oo o o ++ 90,000 
The Army of the North, under General Bourbaki .. «> 40,000 
The Army of the Centre, at present at Mer, in front of 

Blois, under the orders of General Tripart .. +. 90,000 
The Army of the Loire, under General d’Aurelle de Paladine 80,000 


Total 
According to Voss’s Gazette, the German soldiers now in France 


+. 425,000 


The daily requirements of these forces are 250,000 loaves of bread, 
185 oxen, 400 cwt. of bacon, 540 cwt. of rice, 160,000 quarts of 
brandy, and 40 cwt. of coffee, 68,000 cwt. of hay, and large 
quantities of oats and straw. 

An order of the Governor-General of Lorraine has been issued 
which directs that the Mayors must draw up lists of all those 
persons who, according to French laws, are liable to military service, 
as well as all men under forty-six years of age. Should an indi- 
vidual whose name shall be entered in such lists leave, either 
secretly or without any reason, his parents, guardians, or family 
shall pay 50f. for every day he may be absent. 


PROCLAMATION BY G@ARIBALDI, 


Garibaldi has addressed a proclamation to the army of the | 
Vosges, and includes in it an appeal to the nations of the world, | 
The General says :— | 


| 

Militia of the Army of the Voeges!—The cosmopolitan nucleus that the 
French Republic is rallying in her midst, composed of men chosen in the | 
élite of nations, represents humanitarian future, and upon the banner of | 
this noble group you can read the motto of a free people, which will soon be | 
the word of order of the human family—* All for one, one for all,” Selfish- 
ness governs the world, and autocracy combats certainly in the French 
Republic the germ of the rights of man, which it abhors. Genius of evil, it | 
makes every effort for its preservation. And the people. Modern Republics, | 
like ancient Carthage, swim in gold and sybaritism, while despots shake 
hands amid the darkness they enjoy, and profit by the misfortune of « brother 
people. Helvetia, believing herself weak, holds down her head, and covers | 
with the holy fiag of William Tell her money-chests and her banks. Grant, | 
who by a single sign of his finger could have dispatched the soldiers of | 
Prim home to Madrid, permits peaceably an entire population belonging to 
the grand family of Washington to be massacred and to be destroyed, and 
barely allows the great Republic to utter a word of sympathy for the valiant 
sons of Lafayette. And thou, proud and classic ground, refuge of the 
exile—thou who hast first proclaimed the emancipation of races, and who 
to-day enjoyest the triumph of thy courageous initiative—wilt thou leave 
alone in its gigantic struggle that sister nation which, like thee, marches, 
and will march, in the van of. human progress? In the heroic struggle 
which France is sustaining there canonly be found the débris of an army 
of brave men, which the most stupid of tyrants conducted to defeat. But 
the nation is there. Risen like one man, she will cause the old autocrat 
soon to repent of his determination to continue his butchery of men. What 
a noble mission, therefore, is ours! Sons of liberty, élite of all people. Ob, 
no! I would not change my title of Militiaman of the Republic for a 
Crown. Apostles of peace and of the fraternity of peoples, we are com- 
pelled to fight; and we shell fight with the proud consciousness of justice, 
while consecrating the formula of the illustrious Chénier :— 

“ Republicans are men, and slaves are children,” 


Your courage I do not doubt. All I ask of you is coolness and discipline—- 
indispensable in war. 


| 


Garibaldi has since made a stimulating speech to his followers, 
He says that they are fighting for the honour of Italy and for the 
universal Republic. His most important announcement, however, 
is that the corps is to advance. If he is really in a position to 
move, General Beyer presents the left flank of his column invit- 
ingly tohim. In any case, we must look for an engagement 
between the old chief and the Germans before the latter advance 
much below Nuits, on the road to Lyons. ‘The latest report from 
Garibaldi is to the effect that he has quarrelled with the Francs- 
Tireurs under his command. 


THE SURRENDER OF METZ. 


MansnA Bazarne has written a letter to the Nord, of Brussels, 
bearing date the 2nd inst. He says:— 


I have read your political bulletin of Oct. 1, in which you refer to 
M. Gambetta's proclamation. You are right : the army of the Rhine would 
not have obeyed a traitor. The only answer I shall make to this lying 
lucubration is to send you the order of the day (already published) which 
was addressed to the army after the councils of war held on Oct. 26 and 28, 

M. Gambetta does not seem to be aware of what he is saying, or of the 
position in which the army at Metz was placed when he stigmatises as he 
does its chief, who struggled for three months against forces double those 
at his disposal, and whose effective strength was always kept up. : 

I received no communications from the Government at Tours, notwith- 
standing the efforts made to place ourselves in relation. : 

The army of Metz bad one Marshal, twenty-four Generals, 2140 officers 
and 42,350 men struck by the enemy's fire, and it made itself respected in 
every fight in which itengaged. Such an army could not be composed of 
traitors and cowards. amine and disorganisation alone caused the arms 
to fall from the hands of the 65,000 real combatants who remained The 
artillery and cavalry were without horses, it having’been necessary to kill 


MUSIC. 


Werner's ‘Oberon’’ was produced, on Saturday last, for the 
first time in a theatre which stands on the very spot where the 
opera was first heard, forty-three years ago. How Mr, Edmund 
Kean, the then manager of Covent Garden, gave a commission to 
the popular German maestro; how Weber set Planché’s libretto 
to music with considerable misgiving as to its value; and how he 
conducted the performance in person only a month before his 
death—are matters well known to every reader of musical his- 
tory. Not less well known is the fact that ‘*Oberon,’’ though 
received at tirst with enthusiasm, gradually fell into disuse, por- 
tions of its charming music being now and then heard in the 
concert-room as a sole reminder of its existence. Not even the 
Royal Italian Opera—for twenty-three years the inheritor of 
Covent Garden traditions—accorded the work the slight notice of 
a single performance; and there is little doubt that, but for Mr. 
Mapleson’s brief tenancy, ‘* Oberon’’’ would long have remained a 
stranger to the place where it has the greatest right to be heard. 
This neglect, however, is not wholly without excuse. The opera, in 
an Italian form, is tedious, owing to the recitatives, which not 
even Mr. Benedict—Weber’s favourite pupil—could make in- 
teresting. The story itself is one which excites not the smallest 
sympathy; and the opera requires for its production very con- 
siderable resources. Hence we can hardly wonder at the rare 
opportunities of hearing ‘‘ Oberon,’’ however much we may regret 
the fact on account of its many beauties. The performance of 
Saturday was exceedingly creditable, all circumstances taken into 


| account, and gave satisfaction to a large audience, who were 


never tired of applauding and encoring Weber's favourite morceaue. 
Mdlle. Titiens, as Reiza, made her usual great effect in ‘* Ocean, 
thou mighty monster;’’ Madame Trebelli-Bettini (Fatima) was 
called upon to repeat both her charming songs, ‘* A lonely Arab 
maid’’ and ‘* Araby, dear Araby,’’ a compliment due as much to 
the artist as to the compositions; and Malle. Scalchi sang the 
music, if she did not embody the character, of Puck in a style 
open to little adverse criticism. Signor Fancelli (Sir Huon) had 
hardly suflicient stamina for ‘Oh! ’tis a glorious sight to see;”’ 
but elsewhere he did justice to his part, and very nearly won an 
encore for ** Ruler of this awful hour.’’ Signor Bettini’s Oberon 
was a careful, though not a startling, performance ; and Scerasmin 
found a tolerable representative in Signor Cotogni. ‘The con- 
ductor, Signor Arditi, did his work in first-rate style. Of course, 
the brilliant overture was twice played. 

‘‘Don Giovanni,’’ the opera of Monday last, attracted a full 
house, many being curious, perhaps, to note how Signor Cotogni 
would acquit himself in the part of the licentious hero. ‘The 
result went to prove the blessedness of him who, in matters 
operatic, expecteth little. Signor Cotogni has, evidently, no well- 
defined notion as to how the Don should be played, and, 
by necessary consequence, made the part exceedingly tame and 
colourless. His Giovanni was a commonplace scoundrel, with 
nothing about him able to explain the ‘successes’? of which 
Leporello made such boast. Even in rendering the music, Signor 
Cotogni was not wholly successful, much of it being sung indif- 
ferently. Some such failure as this the connoisseurs preseut must 
have looked for, seeing that only now and then a favoured genius 
is able to illustrate the fortunes of the Spanish rake with im- 
| punity. All the other parts were filled in a manner so familiar 
that comment upon them is needless. Mdlle. ‘Titiens as Donna 
Anna, Madame Sinico as Donna Elvira, Madame Trebelli as 
Zerlina, Signor Bettini as Don Ottavio, Signor Ciampi 4s 
Leporello, Signor Tagliafico as Masetto, and Signor Foli as the 
Commendatore, are among the best-known features of the operatic 
world, so that it will suffice to record the average success of each. 
The orchestra fell below its usual mark, and the overture has 
rarely been played so indifferently, 

“Il Barbiére’? was given on Tuesday, with Mdlle. Leou- 
Duval, a young lady from the Paris Opéra Comique, as Rosin. 
The new comer has a mezzo-soprano voice of fair quality, which 
she uses with considerable skill, She possesses a good stage 
presence, moreover, and acts with ease and vivacity. It was not 
surprising that Mdlle. Duval made an encouraging début and won 
the favour of the audience. Her greatest success was obtained in 
a valse introduced into the lesson scene, which she was 
vociferously called on to repeat. Signor Gardoni, whose voice is 
nearly extinct, looked well as Count Almaviva; and Signor 
Cotogni was a Barber of uncommon vivacity and power of lungs. 
We uced not repeat what has so frequently been said of Siguer 
Ciampi’s Don Bartolo, Enough that its fun was such as might 


| 


them to alleviate the privations of the army. Had the latter not displayed 
such energy aud patriotism it would have had to succumb in the first fort- 
night of October, when the rations were already reduced to 300 grammes, 


be expected where there is not obviously a sense of humour. 
| Signor Pagliatico was an entertaining Don Basilio, and Bertha 
had an efficient representative in Mdlle, Bauermeister. 
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AT A DARK SEANCE, 

onG recent fluctuations of the market there 
for which we were certainly not prepared— 
rits’’ are ‘looking up.”’ About this 
»Jast year an article appeared in the golumns 
the Daily Telegraph entitled A Shilling 
».o.’ in which ‘the writer detailed his expe- 
ra : in visiting a **trance-medium,’’ one Mr. 
at the Progressive Library, im South- 
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,ptou-row, Holborn. The spirit ‘‘season’’ 
}aving again commenced, Mr. Burns once more 


g ivertises the Progressive Library as the rendez- 
ous for the material and spiritual worlds. Now, 
jowever, the séances have the additional attrac- 
tions of being ‘dark’? ones, and the price is 
doubled—somewhat unnecessarily so, we fancied, 
since there must be considerable saving in the 
way of gas and fire by the present arrangement. 
But no doubt, in this as in all other cases, de- 
mand regulates price, and spirits as well as 
yortals are at liberty to ask as much for their 
erformances as they find people will pay. 
Entering that exceedingly go-a-head establish- 
ment on Monday evening, we found Mr. Burns 
at the receipt of custom, and florins droppiug 
liberally in, Two individuals had preceded us, 
aud Mr, Burns was engaged in urging them with 
some earnestness not to invest their money with- 
out clearly understanding that he could not gua- 
rantee results. ‘* You may sit the whole evening 
without a table moving,’’ he said, ‘‘or, on the 
other hand, you may get great results.’’ This 
was fair enough; and, after some hesitation, the 
strangers paid the requisite florin, mounted to the 
tirst floor front along with us, and left the common 
world behind them. Some fourteen or fifteen 
people, of all ages and both sexes, were already 
shivering in the drawing-room, for the fires as 
well as gas have to be extinguished in order to 
procure the rayless darkness essential to spirit 
manifestations. We looked like a party of con- 
spirators gathering, by the dim light of one gas- 
burner, over the large table; and most of us be- 
guiled the time in examining the arrangements 
of the spiritual arena. The windows were 
closely blocked with American cloth, which 
had the effect of dead ning sound as well 
as excluding light. In fact, we felt in a 
very Hades, and the new comers betrayed no 
little nervousness at the strange position in which 
they found themselves placed, On the arrival of 
the medium—a curly-headed, bull-necked young 
man, and the lady who had ‘developed ”’ him, 
uud acted as presiding genius at his seances—we 
took our seats round an oval table, extinguished 
the lights, and waited for results. We had not 
long to exercise our patience. The circle was de- 
clared to be a harmonious one, and the more clair- 
voyant of its constituents began to see ‘spirit- 
lights,’’ occasionally of a red colour, which, we 
were told, indicated ‘strength.’’ We ordinary 
mortals saw nothing of this; but were first made 


aware of spiritual presence by insane gyrations of 


the table, which finally tilted over, and, in obe- 


dience to the ordinary laws of gravitation, and 
without regard to the toes of the semicircle, came 


down with a bump. This had to be righted, and 
a brown-paper tube that had been lying upon it, 
through which the spirits speak, had to be groped 
after in the darkness, as we were informed the 
spirits will never take rer dag, off the floor. All 
being set square, or rather all having formed a 
circle again, we were regaled with the sound of 
the ‘‘spirit-voice.’’ The tube was taken from the 
table, and appeared to be floating about over our 
heads, whilst muffled sounds of a man’s voice, 
talking in a very affected way, was heard to pro- 
ceed from it, The effect was curious enough. 
one time the sound seemed close to one’s ear; at 
another on the opposite side of the table; and 
then, again, quite up in the ceiling. The initiated 
recognised the voice as being that of ‘‘Hal;”’ 
and we were astounded to find ourselves in the 
reputed presence of ‘* Bluff King Hal,’’ England’s 
Henry VIII. himself. On learning this fact, one 
of the strangers displayed considerable anxiety as 
to the deceased Monarch’s present condition, but 
was told by the voice to ‘‘shut up.’’ The subject 
was, in fact, a delicate one; and, on being unduly 
pressed, the voice followed its own advice, and 
“shutup,’’ the initiated declaring that his Majesty 
had gone. This produced some little altercation, 
aud there were suggestions that the refractory 
gentlemen should take their money back and go. 
‘They were, however, easily persuaded to remain 
ina passive condition, declaring they were only 
anxious to investigate; and so peace was finally 
restored. After some little delay a sensation 
was produced by the well-known accents of 
“John King,’’ the familiar of the Marshalls, 
being heard, On being questioned as to how he 
came to pay a visit, he replied that Mary (mean- 
ing thereby Mrs. Marshall) had given him leave 
tocome. John King, it appears, is always given 
to using his speaking-trumpet as a truncheon 
when he desires to be particularly emphatic. he 
refractory strangers were pushing some questions 
on the subject of Paris, and somewhat closely 
home, John King appearing well posted up in the 
daily telegrams, and ready enough to answer 
vaguely as to the future, but declining any query 
that could possibly resolve itself into a test. Here- 
upon one of the strangers somewhat angrily 
observed that John, being a spirit, ought to know 
more than he in the flesh. This John regarded 
‘us a casus belli, and dropped his speaking-trumpet 
sharply on the head—alas !—of the wrong man; 
uot the catechist, but his friend! This second 
stranger waxed very wroth indeed at the idea of 
being “hit for what another man had said;’’ and 
hothing could possibly be imagined more ludicrous 
than the idea of two people, in blank darkness, 
bundying words with a spirit on the subject of an 
wndeserved blow on the head, whilst the initiated 
‘s warmly defended him. During the fracas 
John came over to our side of the 
‘house and addressed me individually with 
the words, ‘Well, Mr.—, how about the 
Vaily Telegraph ?@—though 1 had carefully avoided 
hinting at any intention of reporting the proceed- 
ngs. Finally, John declared his leave had ex- 
pied; and a spirit with a husky voice, which 
sounded as though the fog had got down his throat, 
Succeeded, There was not much to be got out of 
this parti, but his presence seemed to cause con- 
siderable distress to the medium, who was, indeed, 
very nervous during the whole of the proceedings, 
ud had to be continually addressed by the lady 
Wo presided as ‘You foolish boy, be quiet!” 
: he last of the spiritual levée was a Jewish gen- 
leman, who fayoured us with a few words in the 


At 


conventional accent, slightly overdone. ‘Bluff 
King Hal" also looked in again, as it seemed, x 
passant, and then nothing would induce further 
manifestations, It is, indeed, a peculiar feature 
of these séances, and one which no doubt involves 
some law of spirit-nature not as yet fully realised— 
viz., the punctuality with which the spiritual 
beings make their exit square with the time for 
closing the Progressive Library, 

A ‘dark s¢ance”’ is certainly not satisfactory. 
It is difficult to ign limits to what might be 
donc, given perfect darkness and utter silence. 
Add a previous conviction on the part of the 
majority of the circle, not only as to the reality, 
but as to the spiritual nature of the communi- 
cations, and it is scarcely to be wondered at that 
persons deceive themselves or are deceived. We 
are not saying that the one solution or the other 
“wtisfactorily accounts for all that took place at 
Mr. Burns's. There were one or two instances of 
what looked remarkably like thought-reading, 
and which would require considerable adaptation 
to reduce thei within the limits of clever guessing 
or coincidence, After leaving a very wide. margin 
for collusion or delusion in these niatters, there is 
much that remains unexplained. That we for oue 
moment realised the idea of talking with spirits, 
still Jess that we ventured to identify the 

Soft rebukes iu blessings ended, 
Breathing from those lips of air, 
will scarcely be suspected. Taking the matter on 
the lowest ground of clever ventriloquism and 
shrewd thought-reading, plus something that will 
persistently refuse to be explained by either of 
these solutions, the secker after a novel sensation 
may do worse than invest a florin at the Progres- 
sive Library on a Monday evening. If the truth 
is to be discovered, it can only be by thorough 
ventilation; and the spiritualists have been up to 
this time somewhat shy of admitting outsiders to 
their dark séances. They now, however, throw 
open their doors to everyone who comes provided 
with the moderate passport of two shillings. We 
strongly recommend any persons who so present 
themselves to refrain from expressing any adverse 
opinion at the outset. Let them hear all they can 
(they can see nothing) and then pronounce them- 
selves. It is unfortunate that visitors generally 
go with a decided prejudice, pro or con., and com- 
mence by announcing such prejudice. Let the 


investigator be content to do what is really all the 
spiritualists ask—sit it out in silence—and if there 
be a trick involved, surely there are clever people 
in London to find it out. 


To announce an inten- 


desolation. 
are still strewn with accoutrements and clothes; 


perfect quagmire of mud, 


French to understand that troops which could not 
hold such a position could never cut their way out 
of Metz. The fact is, that the German soldiers 
are much more than a match for the French, both 
in personal physique and in discipline, and vastly 
superior in education. Dishonesty and debauchery 
are ruining the one country, while the salt of 
Christianity among the other race is preserving it 
from decay.”’ 
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RLACES SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE. 
' by Elkington and Co.'s Patent Proce 


jal in wear to Sterling Silver. 


ery purchaser, 
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ALKER’S CRYSTAL-CASE W. 
» superseding allothers. Prize M 
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8, Carnhill; 240, Regent-street: anc 


95° S AGENTS sell HORNIMAN’S TEA. 
wede OD Prices 2s. 44., 28. 8d. 3e., 38. 4d, and 3s. 8d. per Ib, 
For 30 years this Tea been celebrated 
“for Strength and Purity, 
Genuine Packets are signed 
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Paris, 1 


G LENFIELD 
STARCH. 


Exclusively used in the Royal Landry; 
and her Majesty's Laundress says that 
“Tt is the finest Starch she ever used.’ 
Awarded Prize Medal for its superiority. 
Beware of spurious imitations, 


OLLIER  Pammniace POWDER 


and SON'S 
~pethens the i id and invigorates the healthy. 
strengthen 6 iD as Pea ts ry ite 
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Sold by all G 
Notte e— KINAHAN’S LL WHISKY 
HUMOV ED to their ne nd spacions 
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KINAHAN and CO. hay 
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ws leading from M 
RINAMAN'S TL WHISKY.—This famous and most delicious 
: old mellow spirit is the very 
CREAM OF TRISH WHISKTES, 
1, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than 


in quality un 


lee 
the fincst ¢ y 


and 
aT iver the kingdom, in. the well-known 


‘ttles, or in bond for exportation at the 
1 Docks. Wholesale Agents to Messrs. Ba Guiness, and 
r,and Dealers iu Foreigu Wines and Spirits, 


ILLUSTRA TE 


A Visit Tro GraveLorre.—A recent visitor to 
Gravelotte writes :—‘*‘ It is a scene of indescribable 
The heights occupied by the French 


the fields are deeply rutted with the wheels of 
artillery and dotted all over with little mounds 
where the dead are burried, and the whole is a 
One had only to see 
the ground from which the Germans drove the 
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POLLAC SCHMIDT (—e of aN BanGTRTLR 
LACK, SCHMIDT, LA SILENCIEUSE, 210, REGENT-ST,, 


LONDON, W. 
THE ONLY REALLY SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWLNG-MACHINE THE ROTATING HOOK 
PRINCIPLE, WITH 
_ PATENT HOOK AND NEEDLE GUARD, 
which no other Machine possesses, not excepting the ‘Wheeler and Wilson.” 
Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


ON 


Instructions gratis, Agents wanted. 


BRUSSELS CARPETS. 


£6000 worth, best value ever offered. 3 Frame, 2s. 11d, + 4 Ditto, 3s. 441.; 5 Ditto (best make), 3s. 6h. 


AT WM. WAINE’S, 131 to 139, NEWINGTON-BUTTS. 
= QCOLMANS BRITISH CORN-FLOUR, 


PREPARED FROM RICE. ‘ 


a ‘The Staple food of more than Three Hundred Million (3 10,000,000) of People. ( 
Is unequalled for BLANc-MANGE, Cusranps, PuppINGs, Cakes, Sours, &c, 
Is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Lnvalids, 


‘ p DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING BLANU-MANGE. 

Take four ounces (or four full-sized table-spoonfuls) of the Flour, and one quart of milk y 2 
taste, then add a pinch of salt. Mix a portion of tbe milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin Sate: then ant ne 
remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or cinnamon,  Buil gently for eight or ten minotes, well stirring in 
all the time ; and (after taking out the peel) pour it intoa mould to cool, Served with preserved fruit, jelly, &c, 


‘‘Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior 
to anything of the kind now before the public, 
“EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., I R.S., Medical Oficer of Health, St. James's, Westminster, &c,” 


(SOLMAN’S BRITISH CORN-FLOUR 


is to be obtained of all Grocers, Oilmen, and Druggists, in 1 1b., 4b. and 4 lb. packets, 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


(CHAPMAN'S 
PATENT). 


FOR “It is incomparably superior to arrowroot, corn flour, and other forms of starch,”— 
INFANTS. Dr. Attfield, 


(CHAPMAN'S 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR “hy 


FOR ‘It is very easily digested by the most delicate ones "—Buxton Shillitoe, Esq., Con- 
CHILDREN, sulting Surgeon to the East London Hospital for Children. 


(CHAPMAN'S 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR “Emr 


FOR * Tam satisfied that it has nutritive qualities far surpassing the ordinary farinaceous 
INVALIDS. food.”—Dr, Hinckes Bird, Author of Practic:] Treatise on Diseases of Children, 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR 


Sold retail by Family Grocers, Chemists, &., in 3d., 6d., and 1s, Packets, and 3s, Tins. 


(CHAPMAN'S 
PATENT), 


—EPPS'’S COCOA. 
zette’’ remarks :—'' By a thorough 
ws Which govern the operations of 
oy acareful application of the tine 
Mr. Epps has provided our 
wvoured beverage which may 


> rw 
REAKEFAS 

The © Civil Servi 
knowledge of the natura 
digestion and nutrition a 
properties of well--elected cv 
breakfast tables with a delicate! 
save us many heavy doctors’ | 


E P P S'S 


GRATEFU L—COMFORTING, 


E P P 8’S 


I REAKFAST.—EPPS’S 
The very agreeable character of this | 
Made simp 


TININVD ry : 
( UININE.—The many and expensive forms 
in which this well »wi medicine is administered too 
often preclude ption as a ic. The 
success Which has att Waters'’s Qui ri 
from its careful pre nby the manufacturer. Each 
glass full contar cient Quinine to make it an excellent 
restorative to the wes It behover the public to see that they 
have Waters's Quinine Wine, tor the result of Chancery pro- 
’ ceedings, a short time since, elicited the fact that one un 
O C O A. srincipled imitator did not use Quinine in the manufacture of 

his Wine, Al Grocers sell Waters's Quinine Wine, 

= = WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 


Eastcheap, London. Agents: E, Lewis and Co., Worcester, 
| Feces PLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 
Have it in your houses, 
for it is the only safe antidote in Fevers, Eruptive Affections, 
Sea or Bilious Sickness, and Headache, 
Sold by all Chemists ; 
and the only Maker, H. Lamplough, Chemist, 
113, Holborn-hill, Londen, 


BENZODYNE, 


C 


Coc OA 


COCOA. 
reparation has 
y with boiling 


endered it general favourite. 
Water or milk. “sold only in tin-lined pac labelled C OUGH.—PRICE’S 
JAMES EPPS and CO., Homcopathic tists, London, The Great Cure for Chronic Consumptive Cough, 


J and Co, are also the preparers of Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes and all Wasting Diseases, 
for Coughs, Throat Soreness, Dryness, Tickling, Irritation. Cholera, Blood-spitting, &e. 
—— Sold by Chemists, Is. 14d, . per Bottle, 


London = 2, Lower Seymour-street, w. 


FANOOTHACHE, WEADACHE, = and 

NEURALG —HODGE'S “ SOZODONTA " is the only 
certain Cure for Toothache (without touching the tooth). 
Headache and Neuralgia relieved immediately, tho be had of 
all Chemists, from Is, 1id,; or inclosing 15 stamps to London 
Dépot, 4, Featherstone-buildings, Holborn. 


URATIVE ELECTRICITY. — Invalids 

who (from @ want of practical knowledge of the ap, li- 

cation of Electricity and Galvanism) have been disappointed in 

obtaining a cure trom the use of GALVANIC APPARATUS, 

are invited to communicate directly with Mr, HARRY LOBB 

M.R.C.8.E., Surg ctrician, from whom may be obtained 
“ Curative Electricity,"’ by pc ‘tam ps. 

31, Sackville-street, I icoadilly, London, W. 


MORE MEDICINE 
70,000 Cures by DU BARR Y'S: 
DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 
which eradicates Dyspepsta, Lndizestion, Cough, Asthma, Con- 
sumption, Debility, Sleep) Constipation, Flatulency, 
Phiegm, Low Spirits, Dtarr! ty, Diabetes, Nausea and 


‘ 


»@ 
A B R I L’S 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE TEETH, 

Bold by Chemists, Perfumers, and by the Manufacturers, 
“Messrs. Gabriel, Dentists (Established 1815) 
6t, Ludgate-hill, City; and 46, Harley-street, W. 
N R. INCE GAMIS, Medicine Warchouse, 
Yeovil, writes :—'' Many cases are from time to time 
evecurring Which ethe valueot DR ‘OCK'S WAPER* 
above all other medicines for Pulmonary I ase, Coughs, Colds, 
&c. Sold by all Druggists, at Is. 14d. per 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Comfort for All. 
Sudden changes of temperature, 
tuo liberal dict, and exposure are constantly producing discase, 
which would be altogether avoided by afew doses 
of these purifying pills, 
which act most kindly on stomach, 
liver, and bowels. 


O 


3EST AND SAFEST RESTORER AND PRESERVER 
aie OF THE HUMAN HAIR. 


OWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, proved 


by Seventy Years’ experience, and by numerous Sores Vomiting, Wasting, Pulpit rvous, Bilious, and Liver 
nials. Vertectly tr { of | Complaint 


Cure No, 68,413: ‘* Rome.—The health of the Holy Father 
is excellent since he has taken Du Barry's Food, and his Holi- 
ness cannot praise this excellent food too highly.” 

Du Barry and . 77, Regent-st., London, W.; 
and 163, William-stre York. 
121b., 228, 
Also 


tA CHOCOLATE POWDER, 


its certain good eff . 
life. Great caution is necessary in \ f 

spurious imitations, and k for ** Rowlands’ "' Macassar Oil. 
The lowest price is Ss. 6d., 7s., 108. 6d, (equal to 4 small), and 
21s. per Botthe.—sola by respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are you broken 


DU_BARRY'S 


our rest t sick child suffering with the pain of cut- reaps i LATE VDE 

ting teeth? Go at cace to a Chemist and get a Hottle of Mrs. alb., 28.5 11b b..6 121b,, 308. ; 24 Ib., 558. 5 
‘ THING RUP. It will relieve the poor eee aie’ eet es if 

WINSLOW'S BOOTHING SY Htctiy harmless: it produces| DU BARRY’S PERFECTION OF PURE QHOOOLATE, 
natural quiet sleep, by rolieving the child from pain, and the 4lb., 28.; 11b., 4s., at all Grocers’. 
little cherub awakes * as bright as abutten.’’ It is very pleasant a : 
to take; it soothes the child, it softens the gums, allays all pain, AIR DES’ "RO Y ER—248, High Holborn, 
relieves Wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best’ known London —ALEX, ROSS'S DEPTLATORY removes, with- 


remedy for dysentery and diarrhoea, whether arising from teeth- 


ing or oth “AILSOR, 
16 or eld. by all Medicine-Venders, at 1s. 144. per Bottle. 


m the skin, superfluous hair from the face, neck, and 
td. By return post for 51 stamps. Sold by all Chemists, 


MYO SHORT PERSONS.—Anyone (Male or 
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AY SSE vA, which Female) wishing to increase in Height and Symmetry of 
£1 OO MAYAR 8 SE MOLIN A,'% Exhi-| Figure, by means of a remarkable physiological discovery, tay 
has obtained Twenty-four Prize als 0 r send a stamped directed envelope to Captain F. STAFFORD 


tritious than Tapio 


1 ms, not supertor a , 
utions, { Highly recommended by 


Arr oot, Corn Flour, I 5 
the ‘Meat 1 Profession its and Invalids; also un- 


equalled for Puddings, Custards, Blancmanges, &c.—Sold by 
Chemists, Grocers, Corndealers, &c., at Sixpence per pound. 


pesos and LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Indigestion, 
Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, 


(U.S.), Church-terrace, Kentish Town, London, N.W, 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
GODFREY’ 
EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 
has long been known for its surprising effect in softening, 
improving, and presery ing the Skin, 
ane 
mplexion clear and beautiful. 


Gi arora. It remov deo; cures Pimples, Humours, and 

seme other Eeuy : vy persevering in its nse, the shin be- 

™ ea a . Bowels, comes delicately and smooth. Godfrey's Extract of 

all Disorders of the Stomach and ‘ Elder Flowers” poss a delightful fragrance, aud is an 


wo remedy, 
LT 


icine- Vender. 


are quickly removed by 
FRAMPTON’'S PILL OF HE 
Obtained through any Chemist or Me 


to the Toilet and Nursery, Sold in 


indispensable adjun 
11 Chemists and Perfumers, 


bottles, price 2s. $d 


\INNEFORD'S FLUID 


WIND, 


B! LE and INDIGEST ION, er MAGNESIA, 
Headache, Sickness, Loss of Appetite, » Be ; 
ov reana 5 Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
Torpid Live ostivences, and Debillty, Gout. : Indi tion: snd as a mild aperient for delicate 


entirely Cured, withe Mercary by 
DR. KING'S 
DANDELION AND QUININE LIVER PILLS, 
Sold by all Chemists, 
at Is. 14d., 2s. Od., and 4s, 6d. a Box, 


»nstitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
At 172, New Bond-street, London ; and of all Chemists. 


J GOSNELL and CO,’S CHERRY TOOTH 
e 


, mo 7 rs] PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder, gives 
ATR DYE. — BATCHELO R 8 the teeth a pearl-like whiteness protects the enamel from decay, 
INSTANTANEOUS COLUMBIAN, New York Original | and i rts a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 


OSNELLand (O'S EXTRA HIGHLY 8CENTED 
i for its 
aud at 


black or brown. The only one 
that remedics the evileffects of bad dyes. 4s. 6d., 7s., and’ Ms., |p 
of all Pertumers and Chemists, Wholesale, Rh. HOVENDEN | purit 
and SONS, 5, Gt, Marlborough-st. ; and 93 and 9, City-rd., E.0,| Angel 


Packets, the best in the world 
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ROBINSON, I AKER and CRISP’S 
“Moleskin, Lyons, and Genoese Finis! 


SIX COLOURKD PLATES. 
Now ready, price One Shilling, The 


TLLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK | 103 © 0X82 RD- ST R EET. 
| 


ments 


OTICE. 

SILK VELVE 
Moleskin Finish i 
BAKER and CRIS. 
17s, 6d. Full Dress. 


he spa 
AKER and CRISP’S 
WATERPROOF TWEEDCLOA —An unbounded stock 

* and Children’s, in the est range of colours, 
fs. 6d, Warranted impervious to wet. lllus- 


Regent-street. 


Pee isin Patterns tree, 
sonta ; 

BIX COLOURE ) PICTURES 

emblematic of . 

ENGLAND, 8SCOTLASD AND IREL AND 

Printed by Leighton Brothers’ Chromatic Traces = 

from Paintings by V. Bromley, A. Hunt, J. Proctor, and T, 

Sulman; 
TWELVE LAKGE PORTRAITS 
te NAPOLEON HI 
KING OF PRUSSIA, NAPOLEOD hone 

and the Leading Generals in the Franco: German War; “ith 

Astronomical Diagrams of Remarkable Phenomena, with 

Explanatory Notes; 5 sf 

TWELVE ILLUSTRAT OF St ORT ING DOGS, 

by 8. Carter, as i ings to the Galen hs aiehola 

The Ro: i eof Great Britain; the Queen's Household; 

Eee Minjnty' Mlutene ists Public Chios end oceiie 

ers: d University Terms; Fixed and Movaile 

Pativais; Anniversaries: if Parliament passed during the 

$ Pista; Re dit Ybituary of Emi- 

famerg tty Mohammedan Calendars; 

Tables of Stamps, ’ axes, nment Duties; Times of 

High Water; Post-Office Reg sy together with a large 

amount of useful and valuable ir SO a i LONDON 

» pe venty tree years made the ILLUS EL LON d 

ROMAN ACK tho moet acceptable and elegant companton to 

the library or drawing room table; whilst it is universally 

acknowledged to be by far the cheapest’ Almanack ever 


. pened Tw TR : 
Published. wcedented demand forthe ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK year after year stimulates the I roprictor to sti 
reater exertions to secure for this Alman k w reception 
yourable as that which has hitherto placed its circulation 
d only to that of the * Illustrated London New 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON ALMANACK is inclosed in 
gant cover, printed in Colours by the same process as the 
oukgD Plates, and formes a charming and pleasing 
ont to the drawi room table, 2 x ee: 
att ULE Gail i TRATED LONDON ALMANAC K 

1 at the Of f the Inpesrearky Lonpon News, 
dd, and sold by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


a INS EXTRAORDINARY. The Patent 
k and Colours, to be obtained only at 


, 198, Kegent-strect.—Vatterns tree. From 


FOR AUTUMN DRESSES. 


: * = 
MNERRY-CORD SILK POPLI 
A pertectly New Series of Rich Shades in Violet, 
Blue, Grey, Brown, Grenat, Drab, &e. 
This very elegant Fabric, in all the above Colours, 
Bos. to 458, the Dress. 


both of Ladie 
from 4s. 9d. 
trations tree.— 


W28, PANIC. 
CHEAL SILKS 


IN EVERY VABIETY OF FABRIC. 
<EwTT scare 
HEAP and USEFUL DRESSES. 
Now ready, a complete Collection of 
New Fabrics, 10s, 6d. t the Dress. 


at BAKER and CRISI”S, ; 

Extraordinary Sale of Black, Coloured, Fancy, and Plain 
Silks. The War Panic has enabled B. and C,'s Agent in Lyons 
to purchase the most extraordinary lots ever offered since the 
year 188. Upwards of 100,000 yards are how being submitted, 
from 33s. 9d. to 5gs. Full Dress. 


AR PANIC. 
BLACK SILK VELVETS, 1500 DRESSES. 
Lyons Silk Velvets, 
£2 148, to 5gs. Full Dress, 

Patterns free.—BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-street. 


W248 PANIC. 
BLACK SILKS EXTRAORDINARY. 
Patterns fr 


ee, 

BAKER and CRISP are now selling the Largest, Cheapest, an 
Richest Lot of Black silks that have been oftered 
since the year 184s :— 

viz., Gros Grains, Glacés, Draps de France, and Cashmeres, &e., 

that were 5s., 88.,and 10s, per yard, are now selling at 
478, d., 728. 6d., ana s4s. the Full Dress. 
108, Regent-street. 


FORK AUTUMN AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
W ATEKPROOF ‘FRINGED’ TWEEDS, 
Cloths. Cashmeres, and Serges, 


adapted for Shaw! and Costum complete. 
From 2ls. to 3s, the Dress. Patterns tree. 


NOW READY, SPECIAL NOVELTIES FOR 
ADIES’ RICH AUTUMN DRESSES. 
Velvet Pile, Silk Poplin, in thirty shades, 
Drap de Dames, Perry silk Poplins, 
Popeline de Suez (Silk), Drap d'Italie, &e. 
A grand Collection of Patterns, 258. to 338s. the Dress. 


IN BLACK, WHITE, AND ALL COLOURS. 
ELVEL-VELVETEENS. Very Rich. 
Specially adapted for Ladies’ Costumes, Jackets, &c. 

Patterns Free. From 2s. 9d. to 6s, 6d. per yard, 


VELVETEENS. 


FOR DRESSING-GOWNS, SHIRTS, &c, 


ny ANCY FLANNELS (All Wool): 
An Enormous Variety, in Stripes, Checks, and Figures, 
in every shade of colour, from Is, 6d. to 2s, sd. per yard, 


NOW SELLING, BEST FOREIGN 


' ‘ re , ‘hos 
JRINTED MUSLINS, Very Cheap, 
suitable for Dinner, Evening, or Summer Wear, 
Syd, wand 7yd. per yard, formerly lo}. to 1s, 
Upwards of 800 pieces to select Irom, 


Ns. 


VELVETEE 
VELV ENS. 
The Patent Moleskin Lyons-Vinish Velveteens in 
Black and Colours, to be obtained only at BAKER 
and CRISP’S, from 7s. 6d. Pull Dress, Patterns tree. 
18, Regent-street. 


\ INTER DRESSES. 
Bright Satin Cloths, every Shade, equal to Silk, 
1Us. Yd. to 2s, Dress. 
Patterns free.—19s, Regent-street. 
WINTER DRESSES. 
Wool and Silk Serges, 7s. 11d. te 208. 6d. Full Dress. 
Wool and silk Repps, Roubaix aud Coutil Cloths, 
7s. Lid. to 20s, 6d, Full Dress, 
S, very best quality, 278. Gd. 


Now ready, price 10s., 
VOL, XVI, of 
ILLUSTRATED 
(New > ) ¥ 
Published by as Fox, we 
2, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


TIMES. 


7 HE 


a Now ready, price 2s., 
COVERS FOR BINDING VOL, XVE OF 


dhs KE ILLUSTRATED ‘TIMES 


FOR WEDDING ORB EVENING DIREssis, 
{LACK JAPANESE SILKS, 
in White, Rose, Silver-Grey, Mauve, Ponceau, 
ert-Lumiore, de, Any num f Dre: , same Colour, 
at dos. the Dress. ‘The best quality manufactured, 


(Now Beries). 


2, Catheriue-street., , = ean epee ‘ s1e 7 and Alsace Cloths, 
Strand. {ONTINENTAL CRISIS. Habit Cloths, 
: W.o. BILE UANTO at LYONS, eyeomal loths, 


PETER ROBINSON 
has just concluded some very successtil transactions (for cash) 
with theamost Gnportant Lyons Manutacturers for their exist 
in Stocks of New 
VLAIN and FANCY SILKS, 

nost extraordinary sacrifices ever witnessed. 
the whole of which are being sold at the une r-mentioned 
rices; but as these K os hausted wut aifiiculty 

mr ng them ¢ fo only then at erably ad 
Sin consequence of the manut of Frenc! 
go nearly at «standstill, Bor thi Yearly pur 
s must secure the best value, In fact, r largest and 
Lyous Manutacturers intimate to us that in the early 
prong there will be an Suprecaien scurcity ; many of the 
leadiag makes of Plain and Fancy Silks will not be procurable 
atauy price. ‘Chis will specially apply to Lyons Velvets. 


js THESE STOCKS 
will be found 
785 pieces of ons Poult de Soles, 
comprising 83 ‘Tints of Cvlour, 
srice £ id. the Robe, 
Also 1900 pi of Lyons Poult de Soles, in the richer qualities, 
prices—£2 17) 1.45 158. Gd., £4.75. Gd, and £4 17s, 6d. the Robe, 
Each quality assorted with Si New Tints of Colour, 


PETEs ROBINSON, 

108 to los, Oxford-street, London, 

. ALSO, 570 PIECES OF 

| YONS GROSS Di SUEZ, 
4 both sides alike, and the best quality made, specially re 

vinmended for its rich of appearance and great durability, 

£2 Ms. 6d. the Robe. 


eae INTHE 
QANCY PORTIONS OF THE STOCK 
will be found a splendid collection of all the new designs 


in Black-Ground Silks, with Floral Brocades, 
at 3 the Rohe 


idon Cords, 10s, 6d. and 
weds, Willow © 


and ‘Pall 


The Index to Vol. XVI. of 
ATED 


TIMES, 


oths, Ss 
FRENCH MERINOS —Beven 
ver yard; very be 
Pren@h Plannels, 1 ard. 
All-Wool Plaids, 12 yard wide, 5s, 6d. yard; worth 
lus Gd, Every ela 
BAKER and CRISP, 19s, Regent-etreet. 


TOLTICE.—1300 PIECES for CHARITI 
of good wide'Aberdecn Winceys and Monks-Eleigh 
Linseys, at 2 dos. piece of St to 60 yards 
each ent ©. order to 

BAK EK and CRISP, los, Regent-strect. 


Be SILKS at Marvellous Prices. 
The War Panic has occasioned an extraordinary 
import of Light, White, and Delicate Silks, the pur- 

ch of which has been effected by BAKER and 

RISE, and are now being sold at 2°gs. to 4 gs. the 

Dress. Vatterus free.—l0s, Regent-street. 


EALS KIN JACKETS 
EXTRAORDINARY —200 Sealskin Jackets, the very 
best in the trac winter prices- 
viz. 4 » logs. and 20 gs. A dacket 
of any sent free for remittance (it not approved, 
the money returned) by BAKER and CRISI, 1s, 
Regent-street. 


Yee DRESSES, 4 


at the 


T IE 


may be obtained by ¢ 

a or will be 

(Tuomas Fox) on receipt of thr 
2, Catheriae-street, Strany 


SUBSCRIBERS 
To THE 
LLUSTRATED TIMES 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may obtair 
than by order through their Bookseller or Newsagent; but, it 
st-free (if in print), per return 
iptof stamps to the value of 


hades of Colour, Is, td. 


Ksellers and News 
by the Publishe 
cin stamps. 


t 
Peden, Wee 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPLION TO 
ipsa ILLUSTRATED TIMES. 
Three Months s Sa. 10d, 


Six Months . 
Twelve Months 
(in all cases to by : 
Subscribers are respectfully requested to forward Post Oflice 
Orders or Halfpenny Postage-Stamps. : 
T, Pox, 2, Catherine str Strand, London, W.C. 


. 6d. — BAKER and 
CRISP claim to have the largest and most recherché 
Stock of suitable fabrics ever offered by one firm 
from fs, 6d. to 35s, Full Dress. Patterns ftree.—1 
Regent-street. 


(COBBISTMAS GIFTS, 


Te ube Nobility, Clergy, and Charitable 


Now ready, 


. 
HE ILLUSTRATED 
ALMANACK for 1 
containing Twelve Incidents in the Lt 
merous Engravings from th 
NEWS; Tables of Stamps, ' 
Remarkable Events, Postage RB 
Useful and Interesting tn upplied b 
G. Viexeas, Angel-court ( Strand; and H. Williams, War- 
wick-lane, Paternoster-row, London, 


PENNY 


of British Authors, 
TRATED LONDON 
Eclipses, 
t variety of 


ALSO, AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF 
> VW som , : - © 
EW STRIPE SILKS, 
comprising Black and Coloured Grounds, specially adapted 
Young Ladies’ Costume, 
Vr vary from 45s, to 6%s. the Re 
All are of the best make, and strongly recon 


Institutions 
CKIel hay 
halt the ori 


THE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY OF 


B RITIUSH BUTTERFLIES, 


strong W 
useful w 


ynded for wear 


By EDWARD NEWMAN . - 100 o AYd, yard, or 50 yards for 
Uniform with ‘ British Moths. 8. to 7 now ready, price M AN'TLES a H id. Yard, or 50 yards fo: 
6d. euch, post-free. n Last case from Paris.’—PETER ROBINSON begs to 100 Plecea el Zend OF Ob yards for 


London ; W. Twereptr, 337, Strand. announce the arrival of several cases of MANTLES and 
JACKETS in Velvet, Cloth, and fancy materials ; these are the 
last that will be able to leave Paris for some time, and contain 
Velvet dackets, from 24 gs. to ; Cloth, from ls, Hid. te gs 
and an endless variety of Fancy Jackets for indoor wear. &c 
also Opera Mantles, 21s. to 120s, 


UR SEALSKIN JACKETS. 
Ladies are specially invited to make carly Purchases of 
Sealskin Jackets whereby a great saving may be effected, 
24in. Deep at Kk, Gesx.te ee 


100 Pieces various lots, ‘Tartans, ‘T'wills, 


sever published 
and all Booksellers, 


One of the t exter 
G.J. Srevenson, 54, Paternoster-row ; 


N ICHOLSON’S NEW SILKS. 

A Patterns of £10,000 worth post-free, 
on the new Seriatim plan.— to 52, 
St. Paul’s-churchyard (corner of 
Cheapside), Lor 


PRINCE PONIATOWSKI 


1- PENNA. “The Prince, who is an 


accomplished musician, h just comy 


«la Charming 


“La Penna,” which cannot: fail te become a general in, Bs kgs to llgs. a ay. 
irite.”’—Review. Sent for 24 stamps.—Derr and Srewanr, 2sin, me “gs, to Lge. 7 OTICE.—PATTERN POS 
117, Oxtord-street, win, logs. to see. postal tari! is now in operation. Ladi 


Polish Ermine Jack 
quite plain. os, Gal te 
Every Description of 


Mulls, &c. 
ieee OK MANTLES. 


Various New Shapes in Watersreot Mantles, 
for Travelling and Seaside Wear 

Cowes, with sleeves and cape 
with cape and armbole 

Shrewsbury, with cape anc 

Osborne, with cape iu 

Seacoust, with sleeves and hood, Zils 

Rotonde, with or without h 

Warranted Waterp 

Ilustrations free on application 


HILDREN’S COSTU ME 


in the new and Fashionable Materials 
kept in stock in cight sizes, 
Mlustrations free on application. 


peter ROBINSON, 


to observe that Messrs 


2 With Miniver and Brinine Tails or 


NICHOLSON and 


hl y 
r HE LOUISE Ql ADRILLE. By ur Carriage and Travelling Rugs, Foot- 

MARRIOTT,—* i with much 
that the ‘ Louis first favourit 
quadrille seaso the World, Now. 6 
with peculiar fitness for the approaching Royal marri 
capital portrait of fhe Prine forms the illustrated tithe." — 
Vide Orchestra, Nov. 4. Post-free for 24 stamp 


APP ON : 

ORAH, SWEET NORA. New Ballad 

by W.T. WRIGH TON, Post-free for '8 star ps. One 

of those sweet strains.”"—Vide News of the World, Nov, 6 A 

very sweet composition, net difficult, and well worthy a place 
in the drawing-room.”’—Vide Manchester Courier, 

Published only by weRT Cocks and Co., New Burlington 

street and of all Musicsellers. 


Fabrics per pe 


“vy Which every pattern can be seen at agl 
Ladies are inviter 


to write for patterns, 


N [GHOLSo S NEW DRESSES | for 
LN winter.—t hout the United Kingdom are 
invited te write for Patterns of new Dress Materials, com- 
prising every novelty made for the ning winter, 

D. Nicholson and Co,, 6t and 62, St. Paul's-charchyard, 


YLAL GENOA VELVETS of Surprising 
f. Vis r Piancy, Black, and Colours, from 2s. to s. 6d, a yard, 


DD). NICIIOLSON and CO., 50 to 52, Bt. Paul’s-charchyard, 


D NICHOLSON and CO, 
. 


Silkimercers to the Queen, 
EW PATENT EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 


IRGINIAGABRIEL’SNEWESTSONGS, 

“The First Snow," vaiting Voicesof the Past ot 
think on thee in the night," and “ Home at Last.” ‘These s 
Just published. are equal fo any of Miss Gabriel's best composi: 
tions Sent for 24 stamps cach.—Durr and Srewanr, 17 
Oxford-street. . 


Be z Established 1948, 
©), 1, and 2, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 


pe... MOORE and MOORE (0; to 108, OXFORD-STREET for Ladies’ Underclothing, equal to fine hand-s “m- 
et their Pianofortes on Hire for Three Years; atter e Londen. —latterns-fre . broidery, at one fourth the ¢ Patterns ia 1 
which the instrament becomes the Property of the Hirer. Easy - : tree per See  Englichwoman's M 


Junels, | 


8. B. GARRARD, 
Bayswater, W 


Termes, from 24 gs. per quarter, These instroments are warranted 7, Westbo: 
and of the best manufacture, 104 and 105, Bishopegate-street pr eskbonrs 


Within, E.0. 


T ARMONIUM 


FRENCH MERINOS.—Finest Quality and 
Double Width, at 2s. per yard, in every Pasitionable 
mrand Black. It may t for ladies to know 
tir * All weavers in 

“is there is an affair of 


GENUINE IRISH POPLINS. 


» last 


—MOORE and MOORE'S 


Massy ‘Terme, fro ca. per quarter, (x age » o other count vi " ce r ‘f x] ’ ry 
Illustrated Price-List post-free. parree tree mite winters ide ciel I NGLIS and TINCKLER 
Ware: Rooms, 104 and 105, Bishopsgate-street Within, B.C, attorns sent i Hy 167, 1 t-s* reet. Y 


The on 

for th 
GENUL 
Patterns post 


“HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House. Westminster Bridge, 


\ JIDE VELVETEEN: » bright and soft 
yard, Patterns sent miRood ie 


I ARMONIUMS, best Quality only, full 
. wT) oy 


6 : Gxt £6128 > T stops 
£11 tx ‘ 
Asef Musical fostrum 
st Kastern Musical 
wl, Londen, 


UAL 


PICTURES by Britist 


a nufactory 
Tands, Eustace-street, Dublin. 


G ENUINE IRiSIL POPLINS. 


*. WARD 
Tastraoment Warehonse, 288, Whitechap: 


VIGHTEENTH 
4 EXHIBITION of CABINET 
Foreign Artista is NOW OPEN. at the FRENCH GALLE 


and 0 
post fr 


HARVEY 
Lambeth U v 


N EW DRESSES and COSTUM 


and Unimade 


Made 


An immense variety, fresh and in good 


YOUNG's GUINEA DRESSING-GOWNS 


are y known throughout the world, and 


tel 


120, Pall-mall, fre Yi ei 20’ Cloc taste, at Ge. fd. Ms. ed, and lose. il the F ne. The 
me. Ocoee. 0. Malf-past Ten till Fiveo'Clock. Admission, | approved and durable Colours of the all Drees. The inost hundreds «f letters testity the satisfaction 
; . intended to give satisfaction ’ yinitted, Kiven. They are made of Twilled, Saxony, 


and Printed Flannels, in every colou 

E a our. all 

FOR Which are guaranteed fast. The subutasce 
of the flannel is varied according to the season 


HARVEY and CO., 
Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge. 


Ri MEL’S ,BRANCH, 


NOW ¢ a 
PERFUMERY, SOAPS, POMADES, FANS r ; OF climate for which it is required. atte 
Birenalatns tu Purchasers’ FANS, &c, F AMILY MOURNING LADIES, and Illustrations post-free, _ Great care must 
Rimmel, Verfomer made up and trimmed in the mo: 9 be observed in copying the name and address, 


8, Strand ; 
28, Rogent-street > and 24. Cornhill, London; 
and 76 King's-roadl, Brighton. 


as our great success has brought 
of imitaters,—Mrs. 'T. G. Young, 
street, W., near Regent-circus, 


obtained at the most re th a host 


, Oxtord- 


vable prices correct taste, may be 
ROBINSON'S, 
charge, for selection, to all parts of 


er. if desired), pon receipt of letter 
tterns are sent, with Book of Illus: 


atl 
Goods are sent, free 
Kn d (with Dressnake 
or telegram 
trations, te all parts « ld 

The f art and ral Mourning Warehonse 
ai tee erent. street, London . 

The largest & most economical Mourning Warehou ; 
ehou . 
PETER RUBLNSON nouete Lurphye. 


Special Improvements.—Great Redaction in Price. 
SEWING - MACHINES UNRIVALLED 
ty Lock-Stiteh and Prootde f Bla tie Stitely, te werk by 
rtreatie. for Fanils Cocaine! Wanufacturers. Uriee trom 


NN, 143, Ho boru-Bare, Loudon, E C, 


| ADIES’ ELASTICSUPPORTING BANDS 
4 for use before and after Accouchement: also 
Elastic Sto and Knee Caps 
ee fet and w Instructions for Measure- 
ment and Prices en applic 
POPE and PLANTE, 4, Waterlos place 


for vark 


all-mall, Loudon 


COSTUMES.—The most superb  assort- 
i qual in look and 


durability to the best Velvets, 2 gs. to 5} gs.—lvs, Regent-street. 


NDERCLOTHING and 
DEPARTME 
Petticoats, os. 
Gowns, 1s. 
Is. 64.0; 0 
Flannel Dre 

Ladies’ © 

of 7s articles. 

A Complete Set of Baby- 3 

2is,of Ii articles, , sey Linen and Basket tor 
Bassinett and Beddin 

Trimmed Baskets, from ded eee’ for 21s, ; 

‘A Printed Pas ce nmed Basolnets: commencing at 16s, Gl 

‘amphiet, with Prices, w: eet 
H Mridteae Ube sent post-tree, to any 


GLAVE'S Outfitting and Underclothing Warehouse 
no , 


» Consisting 


534 to 537, New Oxtord-street, W 


: = 
OUSEHOLD LINEN, LONGCLOTIis 
Sheetings, Glass-Cloths, Huckabacks, Tow») S, 
Quilts, Counterpanes, and all plain F ae 
Drapery we sell atasmall advance on yu, 
facturers’ Prices ; and, goods of this descr aun 
being now very cheap, it is a favourable time! te 


uy. 

All-Wool Coloured Fiannet 
Shirtings, fine Scotch Saxony All 
Flannels, Violet Saxony Flan-$!*- Ohd. a yard 
nel, and fine White Saxony ; 
Flannel. 

Heavy Blankets, 58. 11d., 6s. Td. 
the pair, 

Large Sizes, 10s, 9d. to 14s, 6d, 

Patterns sent post-free to any Address. 
HENRY GLAVE, Wholesale and Retail Draper, 
34 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.0, : 


x r 

(see FANCY DRESSES, French 
Serges, Roubaix Reps, Bradford Wool |i, 

Silk Reps, Scarlet serges, Aberdeen Winw,.’ 

Enamelled Alpacas. Scotch Tartans, th ves 

assortment ever offered by any retail Hon . 

Useful Dresses at 68, td. to ls. od. the Full ben 

We have also availed ourselves of the present 


a 
Cheap Lot, 
» and 7s, 1d, 


© larg 


stat the Continent to purchare an ime 

Stock of fine French Merinoes, for the Seasoy a. 

the following extreme low prices :— a 
First price .. oe Ad. a yard 


econ, price .. «. 1s. 
'Lhird price .. Is. Midd. a 
Fourth price. very vents 


fine and wide 2s. Ghd. a yard, 
HENRY GLAVE, &H to 437, New Oxford-street, W.C 


OURNING DEPARTMENT. 
surning Dresses, in Wool Serges, Ruel! 
Persian, and Paris Cord, 9fd. to Is. 44d. a . 
ne Double Warp Black Alpacas, 
a ineswide, Tid., Syd., 2041. and Is. 3d. Bla 
Mreneh Merinos, 1s. 24d., 18, G§d., Is. 11k 
28. 64d. . 4 iy 
Balmoral Crape Cloths 
Crapes, Is. 114d., 2s. , and 2s. 
Black Silks, Black Glacés, Black ( 
Black Cashmere Victorias, Black Gros Royal. 
and every other description of reign Manu 
tactured Silk being now very cheap. Patteris 


t 
HENRY GLAVE, Cheap Mourning Warehouse, 
534 to O37, New Oxford-street. 


ad. a yard, 


33 in, wide, ' 


{ PLANKE'TS and FLANNELS. 

» %. SIMPSON and COMPANY 

the atte snot heads of families, hotel proprietors, and 
te their large Steck at the lowest price: 

65 and 66 (late 48, 49,40, and 53), Farringdon-street, City, 


\ JINTER DRESSES.—Z. SIMPSON and 


CO, are now offering a large parcel considerably under 


invit 
oth 


price. 
65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), Farringdon-street, City. 


R. s4xn's SASH RIBBONS, Black, 
Je 


White, and all Colours, 
R “SAND 8, Importer of Madeira 
e 


1s. 114d. per yard, 
Embroideries, Finest Needlework sings and Inser- 
tions inevery width, at neusually low price Belgrave House, 
Issa, Sloune-street, London, 8 W. 


é i When you ask for 
G LENFiELD 
STARCH, 
see that you get it, 
astinferior kinds are often cule tituted 


SEDER, STOVES, FIKELRONS, and 
CHIMNEY-PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS, They con- 


tain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 


. Kireirons and General Ironmongery as cannot .be ap- 


pi 
proached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of 


n, or exquisiteness of workmanship or price. 
lack Register Stoves .. es ve ee 
Bright ditto, with ormolu ornamerts 

Bronzed Fenders ee 


to £9 5s. 
. to £35 10s, 
6d. to £5 12s. 


&s. 


Steel and Ormolu Fenders..." from £2'10s. te £25 
Chimney-pieces .. oe oe . from £1 123. to £100 
Fireirons, set of three és +» from 3s, 3d. to £4 10s. 


val 
OAL-SCOOPS.—WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
J has 400 different patterns of COAL-SCOOPS ON SHOW, of 
ich he invites inspeccion. The prices vary fre 1s, 1. to 
é Plain black open scoops from Is. 9d. ; dit itto zinc- 
lined, trom 4s, 6@.; covered box-scoops, from 4s, 6d.; ditto 
with hane from 10s, 6d.; ditto ditto, with fancy gold 
ornamenté rom 158, 6d.; highly finished namented, 
and fitted w 1itation ivory handles, from 30s, to 16s. ‘There 
is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal-Boxes, with iron and 
brass mountings. William 8. Burton confidently asserts his to 
be the largest, and, at the same time, the best and most varied, 
assortment in the world, William 8. Burton, Furnishing Iron- 
monger by appointment to his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, sends a Catalogue containing upwards of 8 Tllustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock, with List of Prices and Vlans of 
», Oxford street, 


Z 


distant parts of the United Kingdom t 
William 5 Burton will always underta! 
fixed rate. 


\ ILLLIAM 8. BURTON, GEI 

FURNISHING TRONMONGER by appoir 

Hi R.H. to the I ce of Wales, sends a CATALA GUE gratis and 

post-paid. It contains upwards of 800 illustrations of his un 
rivalled STOCK of Electro Plate and Britannia Metal Goods. 

Dish Covers, H 
1 


if railway is trifling. 
e 


Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Tron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Bedding and Bed Hangingy 
room & Cabinet Furnitare 
-room Furniture, 
‘himney Pier Glasses, 
| rnery Goods, 
Kitchen Utensils, &c. 

es, and plans of the 20 large Show-Roome, ut 
Wo; 4,1 , and 4, Newman-street; 4 
and man-yard, T 
Ing gc b distant parts the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling —WILI.IAM 8, BURTON will always under- 
Sake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
;uLM ER and SONS’ Easy-Chairs, Couches, 

— and Sofas, Celebrated for upwards of Forty Years for 
theirgrace and comfort, 300 different Shapes ot the best qualite 
on view, aud ready for immediate delivery, at their extensivy 
Show-Rooms and Galleries, 31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford 
street, W. Every article marked in plain figures. Illustrated 
Catalogues post-tree. 


y ™N : _— 

N OORE and HUNTON, Cabinetmakers 
and Upholsterers, Paul-street and Worship-strect, 
Finsbury-square, London, beg to announce the 
completion of their new warehouses, contalntns 
upwards of Forty Thousand Square Feet of 
floorage. 


N OURE and HUNTON have in stock 4 
great variety of DINING-ROOM 8 NTES in 
Mahogany and Oak, from £15 to £380 cw Suite. 


t Water Dishes, 


a} OORE and HUNTON have on Show 
upwards of Forty DRAWING-ROOM Bt ITES, 
varying in price from £16 to £100 cach suite. 


OORE and HUNTON invite inspection 
of their Stock of BED-ROOM FURNITURE, ts 
various woods and styles, prices varying from 
£5 10s. to £140 per suite. 


N OORE and HUNTON have a Large 


Selection of LIBRARY, HALL, OFFICE, and 
other FURNITURE at moderate prices. 


OORE and HUNTON, CABINE 
MAKERS and UPHOLSTERERS, Paul-strect 
and Worship-street, Finsbury-square, Lor 
Established upwards of Forty Years. 


London : Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street 
in the Parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County © 
Middlesex, by Tuomas Fox, 2, Catheriue-street, Strand, 
sfuresaid,—Sarunpay, NoveMbER 12, 1870, 


